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By EARL B. CALDWELL. 


business affairs aside for a week 

and have a little siege of hunting. 
Wouldn’t you like to get after some 
of the big moose that are roaming 
around through the northern part of 
Cook County, Minnesota?” This propo- 
sition was the morning salutation from 
my partner,-J. S. Lincoln (Jack his 
friends call him), as we sat in the McKay 
Hotel at Duluth. 

‘Hunt moose? You’re hooked on, old 
boy!” was the response he received, and 
before the day was over we had pur- 
chased wearing apparel for such a trip, 
supplied ourselves with good guns, plenty 
of ammunition and were on board the 
boat plying between Duluth and Port 
Arthur, our destination being Grand Ma- 
rais—from which point we expected to 
penetrate the country in the vicinity of 
the Ontario boundary. 

Arriving at’Grand Marais the follow- 
ing morning, our first duty was to hunt 
up Wakefield and Murphy, to whom we 
had letters of introduction. Wakefield 
was an old hunter and our informants 
advised us to employ him if possible, but, 
upon meeting him, we learned that he 
had previously made arrangements to 
take out another party of hunters. He 
knew of no other good man to take his 
place, unless we could get in with Pete 
Wannabo (a trapper who had a couple 
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of shacks in the region of Mark and Mud 


Lakes, the outlet of the latter lake being 
one of the tributaries of the Cascade 
River). We hunted up Wannabo and 
agreed upon a price for his services as 
guide, for the use of shacks and for pack- 
ing in necessary supplies, and that even- 
ing found us nicely housed in Wannabo’s 
residence near Good Harbor Hill, 7 miles 
from Grand Marais. The next day being 
Sunday, we rested up, studied a crude 
map of the country, and the following 
morning found us hitting the trail for 
Mark Lake—the location of the first 
shack. After an all-day tramp through 
a wonderful range of picturesque hills, 
covered with hardwood timber, and long, 
sleepy valleys and swamps of cedar, 
spruce and tamarack, we came to the 
edge of a great forest tract that had 
fallen victim to the terrible fires which 
had swept a portion of that country from 
Devils Track Lake almost to the Ontario 
border. 

After traversing three miles of this 
country, we again entered the dense 
cedar swamps, and as the sun kissed the 
western hills the lengthening shadows 
lent a greater degree of gloom to our 
already dark surroundings. Our trail 
brought us out upon the banks of Mark 
Lake—a perfect mirror, there not being 
the slightest ripple on the water. It was 
a beautiful spot and we gazed in silence 
for some time. There was not the slight- 
est sound, until, away to the west of the 
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lake, two dark objects walked quietly out 
of the forest, waded out into the lake and 
began drinking the cooling waters—at 
the same time picking up many little 
tender bits of submerged grass. After 
watching them a few minutes, old Peter 
filled his breathing apparatus with Copen- 
hagen snuff and sneezed. Almost in- 
stantly two magnificent moose disap- 
peared into the dense undergrowth. 

The hunting shack was not over 200 
feet from the outlet of the lake and we 
soon arrived, gathered a little wood, built 
a fire, got out the coffee, bacon and 
bread, and in a short time were enjoy- 
ing our first real meal of the day, and 
say—talk about eating!—that meal was 
simply great. After making a genuine 
clean-up of the food which had been pre- 
pared, we all leaned back against a con- 
venient seat and got Pete started to un- 
wind some of his hunting stories—many 
of which were both.interesting and funny. 
The evening wore on and as I watched 
the smoke curl toward the starlit dome, 
I cannot in all my past experience recall 
a more perfect night and never have I 
seen sO many stars. 

Next morning we were astir with the 
first peep of day, and after a hurried 
breakfast Pete and another trapper who 
had joined the company left for a visit 
to their traps, which lay between Mark 
and Mud Lakes. Jack and I took a trip 
around the lake and looked over the 
ground where we had seen the two moose 
the day before. Arriving at the point, 
we found a deeply cut runway and many 
signs of moose in the vicinity. Return- 
ing to camp shortly after sundown, we 
found that our companions had just ar- 
rived with three weasels, a marten, a 
fisher, and one very fine Canadian lynx. 

That evening (Nov. 14) we talked 
over our plans for the future. The trap- 
pers visited their traps about once a week 
and usually carried supplies for three 
days. On the following morning they 
would return to Good Harbor Hill and 
in about three days longer come back to 
Mark Lake with an additional pack man, 
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who would bring in supplies for us. 
had food enough to last until their return 
and told Wannabo he would find us in 
one of the shacks, which were about four 
miles apart. That night Jack and I occu- 
pied the shack alone and put in the even- 
ing playing set-back with 41 cards from 
an old deck we found in the shack. These 
cards looked as though they had been 
used by some old North Sea whaler fifty 
years ago—the spots being invisible in 
most every part of the card. The hunt- 
ing season would open next day (Nov. 
15) and we were anxious to get after the 
wide antlered, cloven hoofed giants; so 
we turned in for the night. 

We had breakfast the next morning 
before daylight. There had been a snow 
fall of about 4 inches during the night— 
a nice heavy tracking snow—and we had 
barely gone a half-mile when we ran 
across the tracks of a bull moose. The 
wind was in our favor, and, while Jack 
carefully followed the trail, I endeavored 
to run around the moose and get him be- 
tween us. Our plans were working nice- 
ly, when the wind suddenly shifted, and 
Mr. Moose, making use of his keen scent, 
gave us the slip by running around us. 
We heard him go out but never sighted 
him. A heavy snow had been falling for 
three hours, and, as it was now I o’clock, 
we started back for the trail. When we 
reached it, we stopped and endeavored to 
ascertain which camp lay nearest to us. 
Calculating the distance traversed, we 
figured that the second shack was not 
over a mile from where we were and 
immediately set out to locate it. We had 
never been there but had received a fair 
amount of information regarding its loca- 
tion. After a somewhat tedious trip, we 
reached Mud Lake and began skirting its 
shores for the shack—Jack on one side, 
I on the other. It was quite dark when 
Jack let out a war-whoop, signifying that 
he had found the shack. In about twenty 
minutes I joined him. After lighting 
several matches, we found a candle and - 
soon had a fire started. By this time the 
snow was over two feet deep and coming 
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down in perfect clouds. It was with diffi- 
culty that we found sufficient dry wood 
for our fire, as the shack was a new one 
and not yet completed. The roof was 
only partially on and the cracks between 
the logs of the structure had not been 
chinked. We had not brought our axes 
with us and could find nothing but a 
hand-saw with which to cut wood, but 
we made good use of it by making a suc- 
cessful attack upon a silver birch, which 
we felled and were soon busily engaged 
in sawing up into four-foot lengths. This 
done, we began chinking the cracks on 
the north and east sides of the shack with 
snow- to keep the wind out. There was 
practically nothing but the rude frame- 
work of a bunk, with two-inch poles 
strung across it for slats. A small piece 
of canvas and a piece of cotton blanket 
constituted the covering equipment. The 
culinary department contained a_ half 
pound of rice, six ounces of hard bacon, 
a little coffee and an empty two-quart 
lard pail. We made use of it all, figuring 
that we would be quite comfortable for 
one night and on the following morning 
would go back to the first shack. 

All night long we could hear trees 
snapping and falling, and two or three 
times something smashed against the 
shanty. I thought morning would never 
come, but when it did, it held in store 
for us the greatest surprise of our lives. 
At the first glint of light in the east, we 
tried to open the door of the shack, but 
could not budge it, and so had to batter 
it down. What a sight met our gaze! 
The proud green forest, which the day 
before had been standing in all its virgin 
grandeur—unsullied by time, fire or the 
woodsman’s axe—lay prostrate upon the 
ground, broken and rent asunder by the 
tremendous weight of snow which had 
accumulated upon the branches. Three 
trees lay across our shanty, the broken 
limbs piercing the roof. There was nearly 
six feet of snow on the ground. There 
we were, in that apparently God-forsaken 
place—alone, with no human being with- 
in many miles, with no heavy clothing 
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(having left our heavy Mackinaw coats 
at the first shack), without food of any 
kind and without an axe. We had noth- 
ing but our guns, hunting knives, the 
hand-saw, a good supply of matches and 
a good compass each. 

We could not travel without snow- 
shoes, and began to look about for mate- 
rial with which to construct crude ones. 
We made a desperate effort to improvise 
a.cross between a snowshoe and a ski, 
but had to give it up, as we could not 
use them when completed. When night 
again set it, it found us in the shanty 
with a good supply of wood, which we 
had cut from a tree that stood at the end 
of the shanty. We were wet to the skin 
from wading in the snow and tried to dry 
our clothing as best we could. We slept 
but little that night—the only gleam of 
hope being the promise of Pete Wan- 
nabo to return the first of the week with 
food supplies for us. 

We remained in that shack five long, 
weary days, with nothing to eat but 
snow-balls. On the fifth day of our im- 
prisonment, we tried to see what prog- 
ress we could make in bucking the snow; 
but, after a whole half day of earnest 
effort, did not get out of sight of the 
shanty and returned to it again after 
dark. That night we fully determined 
to make a last desperate effort to reach 
the first shack, and at daylight — first 
strapping together the little lard pail, 
piece of canvas, blanket and hand-saw— 
started out for the shack on Mark Lake, 
not knowing whether we would ever 
reach our destination. Before leaving 
the Mud Lake shack, we took a piece of 
charcoal and wrote the following note 
on a piece of brown paper: 

DEAR PETE: We have waited here five days 
without food, thinking you would come on after 
us when you did not find us at Mark Lake. 
Evidently something has gone wrong. We 
leave here for Mud Lake this’ morning and will 
follow an easterly course by compass from point 
where stake is stuck in ice, at’ edge of the lake. 
Follow us and be quick. 

All day long we wallowed slowly 
through the snow and tangled tree-tops 
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‘—in many places having to back track, 
in order to get around the myriad ob- 
structions in our path. The trail—a 
crooked one — was entirely obliterated 
and we had to depend upon the compass 
and try to reach a destination of which 
we had but meagre knowledge. Dark- 
ness overtook us less than a mile from 
the shack we had left in the morning. 
We found a tall dead tamarack near our 
course and in a short time succeeded in 
felling it. Then, working along toward 
the’ top, where the tree had buried itself 
in the deep snow, we began sawing it 
to pieces, and, with the aid of our hunting 
knife, made splinters enough with which 
to start a fire. This done, we set about 
constructing a rude lean-to of spruce 
limbs, which afforded us a little shelter 
from the chilling winds. All night we sat 
about the fire, listening to the almost con- 
stant snapping of falling trees and limbs 
which could no longer bear the weight of 
snow upon them. The following morn- 
ing we broke camp early and resumed 
our tedious journey, making about one 
mile from daylight until dark. The next 
day we continued on our journey, mak- 
ing about the same progress as the day 
before. 

The fourth morning came, but during 
the preceding night the mercury had 
dropped away down and a crust had 
formed on the snow. This merely added 
to the number of our hardships, as it made 
the going more difficult. About 1 o’clock 
the sun came out brightly and it was not 
the only thing that came out to gladden 
our hearts, because shortly afterward we 
espied something slowly climbing a lone 
spruce tree about 300 yards ahead of us. 
We could not tell what it was. All we 
knew was that it was alive and meant 
food for us. A careful aim in this in- 
stance proved a bad shot, but at the next 
shot something dropped and we began 
to move forward and when we finally 
reached the tree we found our trophy to 
be a poor little lonely porcupine. We 
skinned him, camped right on the spot 
and ate every bit of flesh on his bones. 
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The next day we got an early start 
and the going was better, as we had got- 
ten out of the densely wooded country 
and into the big burnt district. Before 
evening, we had reached the outlet of 
Mark Lake, about 1% miles from our 
shack and built our customary wind- 
break. The next day we tried to reach 
the shack but were compelled to give it 
up, as we had again gotten into a cedar 
swamp and had to build another lean-to 
and endure another night of misery, 
when good shelter, warm clothing and 
food were almost in sight. This was a 
terrible night for us. However, the next 
day, about noon, we found the Mark 
Lake shack, and when we reached the 
Lake we were overcome with something 
or other, I don’t know what, but a big 
lump came in my throat and my eyes 
grew misty. Jack was busy looking 
toward the clouds and neither of us spoke 
a word for a minute; then both began 
talking at once—trying to figure out a 
plan to get across the outlet to the shanty 
without having to go around, as the ice 
was a little too thin to carry us. There 
stood close to the shore a small cedar 
tree, which we felled and dragged on 
the ice and made it span an open gap of 
about five feet. Our combined weight 
was too much for the thin ice and as it 
gave way, Jack grabbed an overhang- 
ing limb but your humble servant ef- 
joyed a regular old-fashion Baptist im- 
mersion, clear over his head, but man- 
aged to keep right side up, and, with a 
good strong, helping hand from Jack, 
gained the top once more and made 
the crossing all right. Although nearly 
frozen, I was so glad to see the old shack 
once more that I did not realize it. 
“Never mind, old man,” said Jack. “In 
about a minute we’ll be inside the shack, 
build a roaring fire, take those frozen 
clothes off you and put dry ones on and 
have a meal fit for a King!” Right here 


let me say, if ever the angels in heaven 
weep, they were justified in doing so 
when we opened the door of the shack. 
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We were staggered by the disappoint- 
ment which confronted us. 

Pete Wannabo had kept his word. He 
did return to Mark Lake, in company 
with three other big, hardy fellows. 
They had experienced much difficulty in 
reaching the lake, even with the aid of 
snowshoes. The men brought in the sup- 
plies, but, upon reaching the shack, found 
our heavy hunting coats and other cloth- 
ing hanging up, also our hunting axes on 
the table and the same amount of edibles 
in the larder as when they left it over a 
week before. I do not doubt but what 
Pete and his: friends were chagrined at 
the way things had turned out. They 
began looking for some evidence of life 
about the shack, but not a foot-print 
could be found, as we had left before the 
terrible fall of snow. The men remained 
at the shack two or three days and fig- 
ured it out that we had been caught out 
in the storm and had perished. This, at 
least, was what they said afterward; but 
they did not have the courage to go on 
and look for us in the Mud Lake shack. 
Instead, they ate up all the supplies we 
had left in the shack and carried out what 
they had brought in, and, with all our 
clothing and other effects, started back 
for Good Harbor Hill! 

The past ten days of hardship and pri- 
vation had. not depleted our courage and 
determination to get out of this terri- 
ble predicament; but this last disap- 
pointment greatly depressed us. We re- 
mained at the shanty about two days, 
trying to rest up and mend our clothing 
which was almost torn to shreds. In 
rummaging about the shack on the fol- 
lowing day, we found three small frozen 
potatoes, half a loaf of mouldy bread 
and there hung at the back of the shanty 
a piece of a rabbit which we had shot 
while coming in from Good Harbor Hill. 
These stray bits of food we made into a 
soup and it was the greatest soup ever 
mortal man put into his stomach. This 
was our Thanksgiving dinner. We par- 
took of the scanty meal in silence, for 
our hearts were full and we tried man- 
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fully to overcome the feeling of con- 
demnation for those who had so shame- 
fully deserted us. 

* * * * 

Away back in Grand Marais, in the 
village store, a number of sturdy fellows 
were discussing the news which had been 
brought to the village by Pete Wannabo, 
who. had returned and told the villagers 
that the fate of the lost moose hunters 
would not be learned until the following 
summer, when the snow had disappeared ; 
then some one might run across the skele- 
tons or find some remnant of clothing, 
which would show that the men had been 
devoured by wolves. At this there arose 
a young man of slender build with clear 
steel-grey eyes that seemed to penetrate 
beyond the reasoning power of the ordi- 
nary man. His name was Axel Berglund 
—just a plain every day timber cruiser, 
who had been born and brought up 
in that rugged country and who feared 
nothing except the God whom he had 

~been taught from infancy to reverence. 
His little address to the assembled crowd 
was about as follows: “ Fellows: those 
two hunters were good, strong husky 
men—not tenderfeet. They had good 
guns, a good compass, and were not 
drinking men. They both had good 
heads and I believe they know how to 
use them, and I thoroughly believe they 
are either back at Mud Lake or else try- 
ing to get out. They may have been 
able to kill game enough to live on and 
I will never believe they are dead until 
I find them. . I know every acre of land 
in that vicinity and tomorrow morning 
I am going after them!” Gust Nelson, 
another fearless man, said: “I’m going 
with you, Axel.” 

That night these two men, whose love 
for suffering humanity was greater than 
their love of personal comfort, got to- 
gether three well-known Chippewa In- 
dian guides (Anatoga, Neshota and Ca- 
doonce) and the following morning set 
out on snowshoes for the Devils Track 
Lake Country. The villagers bade them 
God-speed, but the only words Berglund 
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uttered were: “I'll not end this search 
until we find the boys, dead or alive, and, 
either way, we'll bring them back to the 
village.” 

* * * * 

In the shack'at Mark Lake, Jack and 
I had rested up somewhat. Having 
mended our clothes, cutting off the tops 
of our stockings and converting them 
into mittens, we decided to make one last 
desperate effort to reach civilization ‘and 
on the morning of November 29 bade 
farewell to the little shack and started 
forward toward the Cascade River, be- 
lieving, if we were able to reach it, that 
we could traverse its course on the ice 
and thus be able to reach Lake Superior 
and then follow the Government . Mail 
route to Grand Marais. When night 
overtook us, we were still in sight of 
Mud Lake, having covered about one 
mile of the course. 

The next day we had reached the top 
of the mountain and were nearing the 
eastern slope, where we built our fire for 
the night. This being the coldest night 
we had experienced, keeping warm was 
out of the question, even with the aid of 
a big fire. We found it necessary to take 
turns at the old hand-saw, keeping it busy 
all night long, and at the first ray of 
dawn were on our way again. By noon 
we were in sight of Pike Lake. Suddenly 
we heard a faint shouting, which seemed 
to come from our back trail. The shouts 
were indistinct at first and we paused 
to listen, thinking it might be only a 
hungry timber wolf. This time we heard 
a number of voices in unison. When the 
echo had rolled away, we let out several 
lusty yells, and, looking far up the moun- 
tain, saw five forms moving swiftly 
towards us. In-a short time they came 
into full view. Their appearance at 
first frightened us, and we unconsciously 
brought our guns into position. 

On came the men—a small one with a 
slouch hat in front, closely followed by 
three Indians, hatless, shirts open in 
front, their long hair, ice covered, hang- 
ing over their shoulders and eyes. Just 
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to the right came another white man. 
The whole company was steaming with 
perspiration and almost breathless from 
exertion. Noticing the position of our 
guns, the man in the slouch hat yelled 
out: “Don’t shoot, boys! We are 
friends, come to rescue you. Are you 
Lincoln and Caldwell, the lost hunters?” 
We told him he had guessed right. Then 
this noble, God-fearing son of the North 
Woods, threw his arms about us, and, 
with tears dropping down his bronzed 
cheeks, said: “ My God, men! I’m glad 
we found you. This is the happiest day 
of my life. Everybody thought you had 
perished, but I knew you were still alive 
and that we could find you.” Jack and 
I just bubbled over—the tears chasing 
each other down our cheeks like rain 
drops in an April shower. Our Red 
Brethren were busy in a few minutes, 
and, having built a fire at the foot of an 
old pine stub, soon had a hurried meal 
prepared and we were each allowed a 
small portion—another evidence of Berg- 
lund’s good judgment. 

While partaking of the food, we briefly 
outlined our experience of the past twelve 
days. After which Berglund said: “ Boys, 
your sufferings must have been terrible 
and I well know what you have come 
through, because we’ve been out for over 
a week, trying to pick up your trail. 
We went direct to Mud Lake and found 
the note you had left for Pete. When 
we read the note, we never stopped to 
eat, but immediately went to the point 
designated and found a dim trail. We 
followed it carefully, expecting every 
minute to stumble over you. As we 
neared the top of the hill, the trail gradu- 
ally became fainter, until we could no 
longer see it. We then spread out and 
tried to pick it up again. Old Natoga 
found it, away down in the cedar swamp, 
and soon called us together and we fol- 
lowed it until you came to the Little Mis- 
sissippi River. Here the wind again suc- 
ceeded in obliterating every sign of a 
foot-print. Once more we spread out 


and tried to pick up your trail, but on 
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account of darkness were compelled to 
end the search and build a fire. Early 
next morning we tried once more to get 
trace of you; but, owing to snow having 


fallen during the night, we felt discour-.- 


‘aged. Our supplies had been about ex- 
hausted, but soon after daylight we ran 
across a young moose and shot it. This 
helped us greatly. We were not long 
in filling our packs with meat and were 
off once more. We didn’t succeed in 
getting any trace of you and at night 
again camped in the snow. The next 
morning we arrived at Mark Lake and 
as we approached the shack discovered a 
faint trail in the snow leading toward 
the shack. The Indians had picked it 
up, but were afraid to enter the shack, 
owing to the fear of an Indian for a dead 
man. When I came up to the shack, I 
fully expected to find you boys dead or 
raving maniacs, but was happily sur- 
prised to find the shack empty and the 
following note lying on the table :— 

PETE: We leave here in a last desperate 
effort to reach Good Harbor Hill. If you have 
any physical or moral courage, follow us, and 
be quick. 

“Again we spread out and followed 
the trail. We found where you had 
camped, and from this on could easily 
follow the trail—soon coming to a point 
where your campfire was still burning. 
We then began yelling, and when you 
men answered we threw off coats, guns, 
pack sacks—all save that one there—and 
I don’t wonder at your getting ready to 
shoot when we came at you as we did. 
When we got an answer to our signal 
we simply couldn’t get to you quick 
enough. We knew what you had en- 
dured, because we had just had a taste 
of it ourselves, but we had snowshoes, 
warm clothing and food.” 

Berglund and Neshota took off their 
snowshoes and fastened them on Jack 
and I, and the caravan began to move 
along, with two shoeless men easily 
walking in the beaten path in the rear. 
Shortly after dark we reached a vacant 
homestead shanty belonging to Mrs. 
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Hume of Duluth. We remained here all 
night and early next morning were hit- 
ting up a swift pace for civilization. 
That afternoon we arrived at Marshall 
& Minnick’s lumber camp and were given 
a royal welcome. We hired a team of 
horses and a wagon and all piled on— 
reaching Grand Marais shortly after 
dark. The Lost Moose Hunters had 
been the chief topic of conversation for 
several days, and when news reached the 
village that we were coming the entire 
population turned out to get a glimpse 
of us. And we were surely a sight to 
behold, with our clothing in rags, our 
frost-bitten faces, hands and feet and we 
ourselves‘as black as a dark night. 

To make a long story short, Berglund 
and his men were handsomely rewarded 
for their heroism; but paltry dollars are 
never complete remuneration for such 
brave deeds as theirs. And if Axel Berg- 
lund, Gust Nelson and those Indians 
never get through the Golden Gate, it 
will not be because they are unworthy of 
the pass-word, for they deserve the best 
seats in the realm of happiness, and, if I 
can ever have a word to say, they will 
get them. 

How many moose did we get? Not 
a one. Only a glimpse of two. Our en- 
tire capture of game was two partridges, 
three rabbits and a porcupine, and a gen- 
eral recapitulation of items showed us to 
be over $800 on the wrong side of the 
ledger. Jack and I are still carrying 
our grips and calling on the trade. He 
has not suggested a moose hunt since, but 
I am looking for the proposition any 
day, and when it comes—Well, I’m 
willing to try it again. Our experience 
was worth something. And, while we 
came near meeting with death, we have 
no word of condemnation for those who 
failed us in the hours of trial. But we 
do feel that we are under an everlasting 
debt of gratitude to Berglund, Nelson, 
the Indians and to other good loyal 
friends who put forth every effort to 
reach us, even in the face of frightful 
odds. 














A HUNTING TRIP THROUGH WYOMING. 


By RICHARD §S. GRAVES. 


HUNTING and fish- 
ing expedition through 
the least traveled por- 
tion of Central and 
Southern Wyoming, 
undertaken after Sep- 
tember has well set in, 
is not without its perils. 
But these are more 
than offset by the 
wholly unexpected 
delights. The ranches 
in that section of the 
Laramie Plains, ex- 
tending from Laramie 
Peak northwesterly to 
the eastern portal of 
the Grand Cajion of 
the Platte, are few and 
far between. At lesser 
distances is strung a 
chain of sheep wagons, in which the 
herders live; but, whether in the cosy 
ranch-house or the frailer wagon, the 
spirit of hospitality reigns supreme. 

The hospitality to be found there is of 
the kind that used to be characteristic of 
the Frontier—that intangible, ever-ad- 
vancing line, now almost as difficult to 
locate as the Great American Desert. It 
is dispensed so cordially as to seem to be 
the return, from the host to his guest, of 
some distinguished favor rendered in time 
of need. The table is always bounteous- 
ly spread, and the offer of payment for 
food or lodging is sure to hurt the sensi- 
bilities of the entertainer. All the traveler 
needs is a mind well stored with the latest 
news of the world, and it need not be so 
new, for frequently it is three months at a 
stretch in summer and even longer in 
winter between the days these lonely men 
of the plains see and talk to one of their 
kind. The nearest ranch-house is some- 
times a hundred miles away, and the near- 











est railroad station may be twice as far. 
“Take no heed of the morrow: what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or where- 
withal ye shall be clothed ;”’ for it will be 
freely forthcoming if you but find your 
way in due time to these rude homes of 
the mountains and plains, in which dwells 
the Spirit of Hospitality. 


* * ba * 


It was 7 o'clock in the morning when 
I awoke in the Union Pacific Hotel in 
Laramie, and an hour later | sat at break- 
fast with a man of medium size and about 
60 years old. I was bound for a hunting 
trip, but at that moment I did not know I 
was to go so soon. We were introduced 
by a friend and I learned that the man at 
table with me was “Rattlesnake Jack’’ 
Mcintyre, the greatest wolf slayer and 
trapper in the West. He had come ina 
few days before with the scalps of timber 
wolves, coyotes and prairie wolves, badg- 
ers and other predatory animals, and was 
going out again at 8 o’clock on Number 
3 to Rock River, 50 miles to the north, 
where he had left a portion of his outfit 
—the remainder being at his home and 
camp at the foot of Laramie Peak in 
charge of his son, Albert. By night we 
were acquaintances of the kind that usu- 
ally develope in an association of twenty 
years, and the fact that I had only fifty 
dollars and was waiting for a draft from 
home was waived as being of no conse- 
quence whatsoever when | was invited to 
go with him. 

At 8 o'clock that night we were camped 
in the smoking compartment of a Pull- 
man, on the way to Rock River, where 
we found MclIntyre’s saddle ponies and 
pack horses. He had laid in a stock of 
provisions at Laramie, and these we packed 
on the horses, to be carried to Rock Creek, 
a dozen miles away, where a better team 
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and buckboard awaited us. After travel- 
ing all the next day and a part of the 
night across a tableland covered with red 
rock and a scant growth of sage-brush, 
we reached his camp at the head of the 
North Laramie River. His traps were 
set along the innumerable streams at the 
base of the Black Hills Range on the 
west, all the way from Laramie Peak to 
Alcova, on the North Platte, and thence 
to Eagle Pass—a distance, as we should 
have to travel it, of 200 miles. 

The trapper’s camp was pitched on the 


Two days were spent in visiting the 
traps within a radius of five or six miles, 
with good results. When the animals 
were found in the traps alive, they were 
always shot. In nearly every instance, 
especially the wolves, they had been 
caught by one of the fore-feet, while in 
the act of uncovering the bait. When 
they are caught thus they generally spring 
forward and fall over an overhanging 
bank, on which the traps are purposely 
set, and there remain helplessly suspended 
until the trapper comes. Wolves will 














“RATTLESNAKE JACK” McINTYRE ON HIS HOME RANCH AT THE HEAD OF 
NORTH LARAMIE RIVER, WYOMING. 





west side of the stream, which is of no 
great volume. The half stone and half 
log house had been his home for many 
years. Ihe most conspicuous feature 
was the enormous covered wagon in 
which he sometimes traveled, with the 
canvas superstructure projecting over the 
sides. It had room inside for a double 
bed, a stove and cooking utensils and 
supplies enough to last many weeks. 
There was also a tepee, guns of all kinds, 
twenty horses and as many dogs. 


cut their own feet off neatly at the edge 
of the trap if they can reach them, but 
hanging over a bank they cannot reach 
with their teeth the point at which they 
would perform the operation. A coyote 
dies easily, but a timber wolf fights to the 
last ditch. The badger is the most fero- 
cious of all brute creation in the moun- 
tains and plains and fights with his dying 
breath. After two weeks of captivity in 
a trap, there is no animal that has more 
fighting quality to the square inch than 
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the badger. He will keep a dozen dogs 
at bay and force an armed hunter to re- 
main at a safe distance; for the badger 
may at any moment break loose from its 
chain, at the expense of a foot, and when 
it does there is invariably an attack instead 
of flight. 

On the third day we started on the long 
journey to look at the traps, leaving a boy 
at the camp. We left at sunrise, the 
buckboard being drawn by two of the 
sleekest ponies in the herd. In the be- 
ginning of that trip I learned more than I 
had ever known about the coyote. The 
ordinary conception of this animal is that 
it is a sneaking, cowardly, half-starved 
brute, resembling in some measure the 
dogs of Constantinople. So he is neara 
settlement, where he is constantly har- 
assed by dogs and men; but on his na- 
tive heath he is a thing of beauty. He 
waxes fat, his skin is soft and as glossy 
as a woman’s hair, his hazel eyes are big 
and melting with intelligence. With a 
Winchester in his face and death close at 
hand he can look at his slayer with a 
mute appeal that would melt a heart of 
stone. More than once I had to steel 
my heart against the pleading of the big, 
soft eyes, almost human in their intelli- 
gence, and more than one coyote is living 
today on account of the pathos that pass- 
eth understanding. 

We plunged into an untraveled wilder- 
ness to the north, and in a short time 
were involved in the intricacies of an 
apalling maze of giant granite boulders. 
Among them we rode fully three hours; 
then suddenly emerged on the plains and 
beheld, far to the north, that remarkable 
landmark and amazing wonder, the Chalk 
Bluff. It was 80 miles away, but so 
plainly discernible that it seemed only a 
short distance from us. 

It is an enchanted land. To the right 
of us, stretching as far as the eye could 
see in that clear atmosphere, was the 
rugged Black Hills Range, which we 
should not have to cross until within 50 
miles of our destination. Its flanks were 
seldom more than 20 or 30 miles distant. 
From the range flows at intervals crystal- 
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clear streams of the purest and ‘sweetest 
water with which human thirst was ever 
quenched. Without these streams, the 
future would hold small hope for the rec- 
lamation of the valleys. 

During the day we drove through the 
great fossil graveyard of Wyoming—past 
the Carnegie camp, where Prof. W. H. 
Reed resurrected the remains of monster 
saurians which he believes may have oc- 
cupied the land thirty million years ago. 
In the middle of one quarry on Sheep 
Creek he uncovered the bones of a moro- 
saurus and a carnivore, the former her- 
bivorous and the latter a carnivorous 
creature. Their meeting was much as 
would be one now between a cow and a 
timber wolf, and Prof. Reed believes the 
carnivore attached the morosaurus and 
that it was a battle to the death. One 
of the largest and most nearly complete 
fossil remains of the dinosaur ever taken 
from a quarry came from the Sheep 
Creek District. When loaded on the 
cars it weighed 30,000 pounds. 

At noon we dined at a ranch-house on 
the north side of Sheep Creek—dined 
sumptuously and gave our horses the 
last feed of grain they were to have for 
many weeks—and made a down-grade 
drive of 30 miles to the Little Medicine 
River, where we were to camp for the 
night. The two-room log cabin at the 
crossing, which we expected to use, we 
found occupied as a supply depot for a 
Rawlins outfit, that was herding three 
bands of sheep of 5,000 each in the val- 
ley and drifting toward Casper. On the 
stove big pots of coffee were steaming 
and savory messes of stewed meat, stewed 
fruit and baked beans—enough for twenty 
men. A horseman galloped down the hill. 

“Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘ You’re just 
in time! Help yourselves to anything 
you see that looks good. We are going 
to move in the morning. If you are 
short of anything, you'll find it here, and 
don’t be backward about taking it.” 
They had bacon, eggs, flour, tea, coffee, 
sugar, canned goods and tobacco by the 
case. We had a banquet that night and 


a good breakfast’the next morning. On 
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leaving, our friends added many good 
things to our commissary department 
and expressed their regrets, undoubtedly 
sincere, that we had not come sooner. 

Leaving the Little Medicine on our 
northward journey, the trapper and his 
son were on familiar ground. They had 
trapped and hunted all over the water 
courses from the cabin to Eagle Pass. 
It was there that the most pleasant part 
of the journey began. 

Since crossing Sheep Creek we had 
encountered numerous small bands of 
antelope, seldom numbering more than 
six or eight. Although the nights were 
cool, the days were very sultry, and the 
sun warmed the sand in the traveled 
road. The young antelope were found 
lying in the warm sand and they would 
remain in their warm beds until we al- 
most ran over them. The old ones were 
more timid and at the first warning of our 
approach would be off across the prairie 
with a swiftness the speed of the best 
horses could not approach. We killed 
none of these beautiful creatures, having 
no use for them, but our appetites were 
whetted for quail and chicken. 

Between the Little Medicine and Bates’ 
Hole—a distance of more than 40 miles 
—we met with more frequent and larger 
bunches of antelope, once counting thirty 
in a herd. In Shirley Basin they could 
be seen in every direction, grazing peace- 
fully and undisturbed by our presence. 
We saw stains of blood in the sand, indi- 
cating that hunters had been. there— 
probably sheep herders, who had not 
been so considerate. ' 

Driving up the long incline leading to 
the western rim of Bates’ Hole, through 
a seemingly infinite sea of sage-brush and 
cactus, Albert McIntyre touched my arm 
as we rode on the buckboard and pointed 
to the ground at the right. The sight 
astonished me. There, stalking along 
beside us as indifferent as a collie, was 
the largest sage-hen I have ever seen. 
Two feet behind her was another, and 
then another, until we counted six: In 
their rich russet and grey coats they 
looked in size the equal of a well-grown 


turkey. The little procession was a sight 
at once comical and sad—its members 
being so unused to man and his ways 
that they had not the instinct of fear. 
Handing me the reins, Albert leaped out 
and in a few seconds had tossed four of 
the six in front of the seat. We saw 
many other groups we could have taken 
with the same ease, but we had no use 
for them. On. our return we killed a 
great many, which we distributed among 
the sheep herders. 

Steadily since we had escaped from 
the labyrinth of granite boulders we kept 
in view, as our guide, the Chalk Bluff. 
In the sunlight all day long the towering 
monolith stood out against the deep blue 
of the Wyoming sky like a shaft of Pa- 
rian marble quarried and’ erected by 
Titans. At all times it glistened so that 
it was dazzling to the eyes, but it was 
not until we drew rein at the rim of the © 
hole that its beauty and immensity be- 
came apparent. 

Bates’ Hole is an abrupt depression in 
the surface of the plain—so abrupt that 
its sides are precipitous and descent into 
it is possible only by means of sheep 
trails. It is two thousand feet deep, 
varies in width from two to five miles, 
and is forty miles long. Its walls are 
crowned with monster buttes of solid 
rock, domed, turreted and castellated. 
The bottom is an idealization of the In- 
ferno—a conglomeration of all the strange 
rock and sand formations for which the 
Black Hills Range is famous. There is 
a legend that when God made the earth 
He took all the remnants which had 
proven worthless and dumped them in 
the Hole to get rid of them. The Chalk 
Bluff is on the northern rim, above which 
it rises to a height of 2,000 feet. Its 
base is planted in the soil 2,000 feet be- 
low the rim. Its proportions are as 
shapely and as pleasing. to the eye as 
though carved by a sculptor; yet it does 
not resemble Cleopatra’s Needle or any 
monument of modern times, but may be 
roughly described as a parellellogram 
2,000 feet high, 2,000 feet wide and 
1,000 feet thick. At its base is the 
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Stinking Water River, which has its 
source at the western rim of Bates’ Hole, 
flows the entire length of the basin and 
empties into the Platte forty miles away. 

On the’ hillsides, between the rim and 
Shirley Basin, thousands of sheep were 
feeding, and it was in the Basin that we 
counted several hundred head of ante- 
lope. In the hot dust of the road we 
traveled thousands of lambs were dozing 
peacefully, enjoying the sun bath or dis- 
porting themselves in lamblike fashion. 
It was necessary to walk ahead of the 
buckboard and clear a passage to avoid 
running over them. » Here we halted to 
talk with a sheep herder. He was knit- 
ting a horsehair bridle, and had several 
already made which he expected to send 
to Medicine Bow to be sold, but was not 
sure of a messenger inside of six months. 

Shortly afterward we saw a horseman 
galloping toward us from a hill three 
miles away and stopped to await him. 
He came down upon us like a rider at 
Balaclava and reined in so abruptly as to 
throw his horse on his haunches. He 
was a fine picture of vigorous manhood, 
clad from head to foot in cowboy garb. 
Every article he wore was resplendent, 
from his white Stetson hat to his natty 
tan laced boots and jingling spurs. He 
carried a Winchester and two Colts were 
strapped to his belt. He was one of the 
owners of the sheep herds and a native 
of the country. An educated young man, 
usually familiar with every happening of 
the world, he had not seen anyone ex- 
cept the sheep herders in the past three 
months. ‘We have twelve wagons scat- 
tered between here and the other end of 
your route,” he told us. “Whenever 
you come to one of them, stop and help 
yourself to anything you want. If you 
see no one around, just open the door 
and take all you want. You will be 
welcome.” He invited us to spend the 
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night at the old Goetz ranch, directly on 
our route and used by his company as a 
supply depot. We were told that we 
could enter the ranch-house by breaking 
in the side door, and he invited us to live 
in the house as long as we desired and 
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not go to the trouble of pitching our 
tepee outside. He also invited us to 
take anything we wanted from the stores, 
and pressed us to lay in a supply of pro- 
visions sufficient to last us until we 
reached Alcova. Along the winding 
road that makes a sharp descent to 
Goetz’s ranch we almost ‘‘locked wheels”’ 
with many a covey of chickens. They 
simply would not get out of the way. 
We also killed many cottontails and 
jack-rabbits. 

Dry Creek is a misnomer for the pur- 
ling stream that flows within a few feet 
of the Goetz ranch-house. The house 
is a spacious one-story building, with a 
cluster of barns, corrals and outhouses. 
There are six rooms and a large kitchen, 
and supplies sufficient in quantity and 
variety to have equipped a general store 
in a town of 10,000 inhabitants—tents, 
guns, blankets, bedding, lanterns, saddles 
and harness, groceries by the case, sides 
of bacon by the dozen. We dined like 
princes and slept like lords. Before sun- 
rise we were on the move again, ready to 
strike across the range. When we reached 
the point where we were to ford the 
stream, there was a whirr of wings like 
the roar of an automobile, and such a 
cloud of quail rose into the air as I have 
never seen before—not even of black- 
birds or other winged creatures. I do 
not believe so many quail were ever be- 
fore assembled anywhere as we saw that 
morning at the deserted Goetz ranch on 
Dry Creek. Soon they flew back and 
alighted near us, but we were surfeited 
and did not even go to the buckboard for 
a shotgun. 

On the side of the mountain, as we 
were about to begin the ascent, we saw a 
man watching us through field glasses. 
He waved his hand to us and started 
down, urging his horse, while we awaited 
his coming in some doubt. We thought 
he might have something to say about 
the liberties we had taken with the stores 
at the old ranch-house. And he did. 

“Did you find all you wanted over 
there?’’ was his greeting, indicating the 
Goetz ranch with a jerk of the thumb. 
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“All but some axle grease,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, the barn loft is full of it,” he 
replied, and offered to ride over and get 
it for us if we would wait. As with all 
the others, he wanted to know the news 
of the world—the progress of the battle- 
ship fleet, the campaign, and the condi- 
tion of the country in a financial way. 

That day we crossed the trailless Sage 
Brush Desert, drank deeply of the waters 
of Splitrock Spring, dragged our buck- 
board across some terrible gulches worn 
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at Alcova. Just at sunset we came into 
full view of the Little Cajion of that 
gorgeous landscape, which is a miniature 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado—into full 
view of the vast amphitheatre that sur- 
rounds the site of Fremont Hot Springs ; 
of the reefs that cross the valley like 
greater Chinese Walls; of the swift roll- 
ing waters of the Platte that plunge 
through the centre of it all, and of Alcova 
itself, nestling contentedly among all this 
grandeur. There was no sign of life, 
even at the post-office and general store. 
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by mountain torrents, and all the time 
loading it with scalps and skins from the 
traps. After a trying twelve hours we 
camped at night on Cannon Creek. We 
did not see so much as a jack-rabbit in 
all that dreary plateau on the summit of 
the Black Hills, but McIntyre promised 
doves and cottontails at Alcova, which 
we would reach the next evening. 

We literally pitched down the range 
from the high plateau to the Platte River, 
which flows at an altitude of 5,000 feet 


We pitched the tepee and hobbled the 
horses. We were dead tired and lay 
down to rest. Ere long the flap of the 
tent was drawn aside by invisible hands 
and a voice from without enquired: 
“How would you like a nice pike for 
supper?’’—and a seven-pounder was 
passed in. ‘The fish-boat’s at the bank 
right beside you,” continued the voice. 
‘It’s full; more than we can use. Help 
yourselves as long as you're here.”’ 

For ten days we camped beside the 
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Platte, in Alcova. We killed all the 
small game and birds we could eat; 
fished and boated on the river; bathed 
in the waters of the hot springs; and 
finally, turning our faces in the direction 
of Eagle Pass, took up again the work 
of gathering the traps and working 
toward home. We stopped again at the 
Goetz ranch, shot quail there and chick- 
ens all around the rim of Bates’ Hole 
and saw many herds of deer and antelope. 

On the way back we were caught in a 
blizzard at Little Medicine and stopped 
again at the cabin in which we had found 
the sheep herders on our way out. We 
came in loaded with sage-chickens and 
cottontails and were just sitting down to 
supper when we heard the rattle of 
wheels, signifying that a loaded wagon 
was coming down the hill ona run. We 
threw open the door, so that the fugitives 
might have the aid of the light in escap- 
ing from the storm. It proved to be the 
Postmaster from the town of Little Medi- 
cine and his niece (a pretty young woman 
from one of the Southern States) with an 
old man who was accompanying them to 
Rawlins. Scarcely were they and their 
team housed, when another wagon, con- 
taining two men, drove up on the run 
and our company was increased to eight. 
The Postmaster and his niece were pro- 
vided with the most wonderful array of 
food we had seen in many a day, includ- 
ing pies, cakes, butter and homemade 
bread. The two later arrivals also had 
an abundant store. 

After supper we pitched our tent in 
the centre of the room, lined it with soft 
skins and Navajo blankets, and turned it 
over to the girl. She cast soft and grate- 
ful glances at Albert McIntyre, and I 
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know his heart fluttered more than once 
during the evening, before we retired, 
and again when he pressed her hand at 
parting. She could not have been made 
more comfortable in a Pullman stateroom 
than she was that night in the tepee in 
that warm cabin. The men spread skins 
and blankets on the four sides of the 
tent and slept comfortably. In every 
corner guns were stacked. It was truly 
a picturesque interior and suggested an 
Oriental princess journeying under strong 
escort through an enemy’s country to 
her father’s capital. I know that Albert 
MclIntyre—tall and handsome, strong 
limbed and clean of mind and body— 
gave his address to the pretty girl from 
the Sunny South and took hers in re- 
turn. I know they clasped hands and 
looked long into each other’s eyes at 
parting, and I can only hope that the 
romance will not end with that chance 
meeting. I know we loitered unduly at 
the parting, Albert and the girl saying 
farewell in the house, while the rest of 
us stood outside. 

When we reached the camp on North 
Laramie “Rattlesnake Jack” McIntyre 
had 1,200 pounds of traps and a goodly 
load of pelts and scalps. The weather 
had grown cold, and he determined to 
move his whole outfit to town for an 
overhauling. He wanted to go to Lara- 
mie, any way, he said. When we got 
there the McIntyres soon had a swollen 
bank roll. The draft I had awaited was 
there; but I still had the fifty dollars 
with which I had started, being unable 
to spend any of it in the wilds of Wyo- 
ming. And I had also muscles like iron 
and an appetite that would make thou- 
sands of other men furious with envy. 




























HEN I wrote the 
last lines of my 
“Fifty Years of 
Woods Life,” I 
had little thought 
of ever again tak- 
ing up the pen, for 
the average man of 
my age has passed 
the period of ad- 
venture; his blood 

is too cool to prompt the acceptance of 
undertakings which would have ap- 
pealed to him in youth, and he lacks the 
spirit that wins success in the face of 
difficulties’ Moreover, joints and mus- 
cles that have faithfully served their 
master for sixty-odd years lose in a 
measure their ability for work or travel. 
After concluding my autobiography, and 
while on a short excursion with a wagon 
and team that I had purchased mainly 
because I saw a profit in the bargain, I 
met with an accident which still further 
incapacitated me for the active life for- 
merly led. I wrote of this mishap at 
the time of its occurrence, as perhaps 
some of your readers may recall, though 
this was something more than seven 
years ago—a longer time than any 
one can reasonably hope to have his 
words remembered. 

But as I was saying, I thought my 
wanderings were at an end and in conse- 
quence my writing as well. The real 
estate business in which I had for some 
years been engaged had attained such 
importance that much of its detail was 
perforce left to my assistants, whose 
work I directed from my office in a 
Southwestern city. Now and then it was 
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Being a Continuation of ‘Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 
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CHAPTER I.—How It Came to Happen. 





necessary that I should take the field in 
person, but such cases were growing 
more rare as time passed. The com- 
pany I represented purchased with cau- 
tion, dealing in timber lands only, and 
rarely sold a tract, preferring to hold in 
consideration of the rapid increase in 
the price of lumber and all wood prod- 
ucts. We had in our employ a small 
army of “timber protectors,’ though 
they were rarely known as such by their 
neighbors. Whether in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri or 
Tennessee, if thieves preyed upon our 
trees, evidence for their conviction was 
at once forthcoming, while the real 
active agent in the prosecution was kept 
well out of sight. There are always 
enough of honest men in a community 
to assist in the downfall of a rogue, if 
only prompted a bit and shown how they 
may be of help. 

Strange as it may seem, however, the 
relating of what I had done in earlier 
life, when I had come to a full belief 
that nothing further worthy of note 
could befall me—even this contented ac- 
ceptance of old age and its helplessness 
deferred the final years of rest that I 
felt were rightfully my due. Many of 
those who had read my story were not 
satisfied with its ending. One jovial 
fellow wrote me that the last chapter of 
a serial must tell either of a death or a 
wedding. Personally I would have had 
small choice between the two, though 
it is my observation that death is least 
to be dreaded because the sooner over; 
but it is needless to say that a man may 
not choose the ending of his autobi- 
ography. Of the other readers of 
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Sports AFIELD who were kind enough 
to write me personally, first and last I 
think there must have been a thousand. 
The letters began coming almost as soon 
as the first installment of the series ap- 
peared, and toward the last a single mail 
often brought me a half-dozen. I will 
not say that I answered all. They were 
upon every variety of subject, though by 
far the greater number asked informa- 
tion of choice hunting or fishing 
grounds. Not a few contained proposi- 
tions to supply capital for investment in 
lands or in commercial enterprises ; and 
while I declined sharing in such ven- 
tures, in several cases I was able to help 
my correspondents to other connections 
that were doubtless better for them in 
the long run. I must not forget that 
there were three letters from Elliotts 
who thought to trace a distant kinship, 
forgetting that all of the name are of the 
one Scotch family, if their pedigrees are 
traced back far enough; and—the folly 
of an old man is shown in the mention- 
ing of it—there were five letters in tinted 
and perfumed envelopes, whose writers 
hinted broadly their willingness to form 
matrimonial alliances. 

_ It was while I was still disabled by 
my injuries from the runaway that I 
first heard from Louis J. Barker, an 
Iowan of about my own years, who had 
all his life been a sportsman in inclina- 
tion and never in fact. With ambition 
to some day fill a chair in one of our 
larger universities, he had never pro- 
gressed beyond a professorship in a pri- 
vate academy, and I fear that his regular 
calling profited him but little in the ac- 
quirement of wealth. But Barker’s 
Yankee blood asserted itself; he per- 
fected two or three mechanical inven- 
tions -which capitalists were willing to 
control at prices of their own making, 
and it so chanced that he found himself 
possessed of a comfortable income with- 
out further need of work but at an age 
when both liberty and money had lost 
their one-time value in his estimation, 
except as they enabled him to give his 
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full time and attention to a new inven- 
tion of which he expected much—par- 
ticularly in the way of lasting renown. 
I presume it is natural for all of us to 
desire that our names may some day be- 
come famous. Barker had devised a 
firearm—a rifle, unique in type and 
mechanism—of which I would like to 
say much more than I may. It is likely 
that the world will learn of this arm be- 
forte many months have elapsed, after 
the conclusion of its sale to a foreign 
government, negotiations for which are 
now in progress. It has not been pat- 
ented as yet, since there is small danger 
of other inventors hitting upon the prin- 
ciple involved ; besides, not more than a 
half-dozen men have been privileged to 
examine it, either in the first working 
model or as perfected, and these under 
the strictest pledge of secrecy. I under- 
stand that the sole difficulty now to over- 
come is cheapening the manufacture of 
the propulsive agent employed. 

Barker told me that his acquaintance 
with my name had come about quite ac- 
cidentally. One of his pupils was dis- 
covered reading in study hours a maga- 
zine instead of his class books, and had 
reluctantly brought it to his master’s 
desk for inspection. Barker’s predilec- 
tion for the sports of field and stream 
was well known to his pupils—because 
of his frequent references to the desir- 
ability of such recreations rather than 
the games most popular at schools and 
colleges—and it is presumable that he 
took a fancy to Sports AFIELD at first 
glance. At any rate, he subscribed for 
it next day, read my story, and decided 
that he would like to obtain my opinion 
upon his rifle. Accordingly he wrote 
me, asking if I would visit him at his 
Iowa home or meet him at some point 
left to my selection. In any case he pro- 
posed defraying my expenses and com- 
pensating me for loss of time. As I 


was expecting to come North as soon 
as I was able to travel, a meeting was 
arranged at the Great Northern Hotel, in 
Chicago. It must be acknowledged that 
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his letters had impressed me but little. 
The world is full of cranks of some sort 
or another, and I expected to find 
Barker merely an enthusiast prepared 
to show me something wholly imprac- 
tical in the firearms line. As a matter 
of fact I thought myself very well in- 
formed on the subject of guns of the 
past and present and I believed that the 
future could not offer any marked im- 
provement upon those of the latest con- 
struction. But five minutes in Barker’s 
room at the hotel worked a radical 
change in my views. 

“No man,’ remarked Barker, “can 
appreciate the wonderful power of this 
arm until he has witnessed its test. Even 
I, myself, hardly know the actual value 
of the invention. That it has great 
range, accuracy and penetration, I have 
established to my satisfaction; but the 
tests I have been able to give it are by 
no means such as I would like. I want 
to know how it will perform under 
actual service conditions—how it will 
withstand hard everyday wear in the 
open. I wish to carry it as far as possi- 
ble from repair shops and give it such 
work as an honest, practical gun should 
be capable of in procuring meat for its 
owner. Its weak points, if it has them, 
will then be discoverable. Now, Mr. 
Elliott, I will state exactly why I asked 
you to come up here. You are a hunter 
of lifelong expérience; you know the 
best game regions thoroughly, and I be- 
lieve that you will take a more than or- 
dinary interest in the undertaking I have 
just outlined. I will make it well worth 
your while to take me under your wing 
for a couple of months—you to have full 
choice in the matter of where we go and 
when. So just name your price and we 
will-consider it settled.” 

Probably I should have taken time for 
consideration—in which case it is rea- 
‘sonably certain that I would not be writ- 
ing this today. But the very unexpect- 
edness of the proposition, together with 
the great interest aroused in me by the 
inspection of his invention, must have 
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temporarily deprived me of the power of 
deliberate thought. We clasped hands 
over the wonderful rifle. ‘“ We will not 
consider the question of wages,” I said. 
“An hour ago I wouldn’t have believed 
it possible that I should have undertaken 
such a trip as you suggest, but I guess 
an old hunter never outgrows his love of 
the woods. I need a little rest and sport 
before buckling down to business and if 
you want me as a companion I will go 
with you. When you come to manu- 
facture the rifle for sale—if you ever 
do—give me one for my own use and 
that will square the account.” 





CHAPTER II. 
On the Way South. 


I have said that Barker and myself 
were about equal in the matter of years 
but I soon found he was the older by a 
decade so: far as muscle and endurance 
counts. Practically his entire life had 
been passed indoors, and while in earlier 
days he had taken some slight interest in 
gymnasium work, of late, as he told me, 
it seemed a waste of time to swing on 
horizontal bars or twirl Indian clubs 
when every minute could be otherwise 
profitably employed. I doubt he had ever 
been very strong, for his “ build” was 
against it. Standing 6 ft. 4 inches in his 
slippers, he was narrower across the 
shoulders than a boy in his teens should 
be and his wrists and ankles I could 
span with ease; yet he assured me that 
he was in perfect health, and truthfully 
I think, for a sick man never possessed 
such irrepressible spirits and courage as 
this bony Iowa professor who is such a 
very dear friend of my own that I can 
speak of him in this manner lovingly 
and with full assurance of his approval. 

Little time was lost in arranging the 
preliminaries of our trip, for we were 
both anxious to be in the woods. I 
should have preferred some locality in 
the Rocky Mountains as our prospective 
hunting grounds but the time of the year 
forbade. It was growing late in the 


season for big game and the Western 
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States cut their open seasons short. Deer 
could then be shot in Mississippi from 
November 15 to March 1—the law may 
read differently now—and, with a pack 
of good hounds to help us, there would 
be a chance for bear, wildcat, possibly 
panther, and certainly alligator if we 
cared to wait late enough in the spring. 
I really wanted to see that new rifle tried 
on the armor of a big bull alligator. I 
had killed them with bullets of nearly 
every calibre from a .32 to a .58—I 
think that was the bore of the old muz- 
ble-loading Springfield muskets—but thé 
Barker projectile was quite a different 
proposition. This bullet I can describe 
without a breach of confidence, being 
assured that there is nothing about it 
patentable. Imagine, then, a cupra-steel 
jacketed leaden cylinder of .26 calibre— 
same as the bullet used in the Lee 
straight-pull Navy rifle—but a good 2% 
inches in length, and hollow throughout. 
The hollow was only six one-hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, but big enough, 
it seemed to me, to weaken the bullet 
more than was advisable. Barker con- 
tended, however, that extreme penetra- 
tion was not desirable in a hunting arm; 
he had tested the bullet to his satisfac- 
tion and anything that could bore 
through 4 inches of white oak would 
certainly serve, even for an elephant or 
a hippopotamus. 

“Wait till you see it tried,” he 
chuckled. “It will find its way through 
the hide, all right; then, if it wants to 
turn a few somersaults, so much the bet- 
ter. The animal that stops one of these 
bullets will be pretty apt to think some- 
thing has hit him. And the charm of 
it is, he’ll have no other way of knowing 
he has been shot at. As I told you, the 
arm is absolutely noiseless.” 

“ And you feel reasonably sure of hit- 
ting him?”’ 

“Just a matter of holding straight— 
but less so than with any other rifle. 
The American service arm has a 300- 
yard trajectory of more than 14 inches, 
while this bullet, with what I term the 
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standard initial impulse, shows only. an 
eight-inch curve at the same _ distance. 
You must also consider the fact that, 
owing to the hollow cylindrical form, 
there is practically no air resistance; it 
seems to slip bead-like on an atmospheric 
thread which holds it true to its course. 
But I will give you a practical demon- 
stration before many days.” 

I fervently hoped that he would have 
the chance, for I was never easily con- 
vinced by mere unsupported argument. 
His wonderful rifle was of interest to 
me as a mechanical curiosity, just as a 
perpetual motion machine would have 
been, or a device for extracting gold 
from turnips. I could foresee a lot of 
amusement from the proposed excursion 
in Barker’s company but on the whole I 
was a bit sorry to see such an otherwise 
intelligent man half crazy over a theory 
that could never stand practical tests. 
‘Do you know,” he said, doubtless read- 
ing the thought in my face, “I am glad 
that you are quite without faith in this 
invention. It has got to make its own 
way against incredulity and solely by 
incontestable merit. There are several 
millions of riflemen in the world who 
would agree with you that I am only a 
crack-brained inventor and possibly a 
little bit worse cracked than the aver- 
age; but sooner or later they will all 
change their views. Again I say, just 
wait until I can show you how it works 
on game.” 

A couple of days after our first inter- 
view we boarded a steamboat at Keokuk, 
bound for the canebrakes of Mississippi. 
Railroad travel would have been a bit 
quicker but I have always been some- 
thing of a riverman and preferred this 
manner of reaching our destination. 
Anything approaching comfort is im- 
possible on a train, no matter how lux- 
urious its appointments or how smooth 
and well ballasted the roadbed may be. 
A night in a sleeper means to me a night 
of wakefulness; but give me a snug 
stateroom on a river boat and I can rest 
as peacefully as though bedded on dry 
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leaves in a hollow cypress. At St. Louis 
we lay over a day and changed to a 
lower river boat. At Memphis I went 
ashore long enough to wire an old friend 
down in the Yazoo delta, and, as the 
answer was Satisfactory, we took our 
traps to the depot and by midnight were 
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Bill Leeds owned a general plantation 
store right across the road from the 
telegraph office and rarely was away 
from it except to go hunting—and I 
knew that on Saturday afternoons coun- 
try stores do their biggest business. 
While we were on this last short run 
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“Oh! try him if you want tew,’’ grinned Leeds. 





‘*Mebbe that popgun will riffle the water 


forty yards out in the lake.” 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





pretty well out in the wilds. I had 
wired: “I am trying to find some real 
bear dogs,” and in exactly twenty-three 
minutes there had come the reply: “I 
have got your dogs and can find your 
bear.” Pretty quick work but no quicker 
than I had expected, considering that 


of our journey a little incident occurred 
that is worth mentioning. Barker had 
hoisted his grip to the rack above our 
seat. It was too big and full to ride 
there securely and when the train 
switched around a sharp curve the grip 
took a tumble, struck the seat back and 
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bounded to the middle of the aisle. The 
fastenings broke and there was a general 
scattering of things all over the floor. 
“Hope you had your bottle in your 
pocket, Colonel,” remarked the fat and 
jovial drummer on the seat ahead. “I 
lost a quart that way the other day and 
all my clothes were soaked. It’s an out- 
rage that railroads don’t fit up with 
wider shelves.” 

There had been no bottle to break and 
little or no harm was done. A card- 
board box had bursted at its corners and 
a half-hundred of the Barker bullets 
were pretty well scattered but we had 
lots of help picking them up—the con- 
ductor and the nigger porter joining in. 

“T’m a liar if I know what they are,” 
commented the drummer, inspecting a 
bullet narrowly through his gold-framed 
glasses. “ Thought I had seen every line 
of samples regularly carried, but these 
little dinguses lay it over me a whole lot. 
What’s more, I’ll bet a nice new gold 
twenty that there’s not a fellow in the 
coach, outside of you two, who can call 
the turn on them.” 

“ Bet they’re some costly!” exclaimed 
the conductor. “It ain’t pure gold-plate 
but I’d advise the gentleman not to go 
showin’ ’em around too free among our 
Yazoo niggers. What are they for, 
stranger?” 

“ Sorry I can’t let you into the secret,” 
laughed Barker. “ You will hear all 
about them some day. But here is the 
other half of the combination—possibly 
it may assist you in guessing.” The box 
he passed around for inspection was 
smaller than the first and held what ap- 
peared to be polished steel pins, each 
with a flat brass head a shade less in 
diameter than the base of the bullet that 
it was intended to close while in transit 
through the rifle barrel. 

“Something on the push-pin order,” 
remarked the commercial traveler 
thoughtfully, “though the sort I have 
seen draughtsmen use are shorter and 
have bigger heads.” 

“Too little for hat pins,” remarked 
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one of two dudish fellows across the 
aisle. 

“And not the right crook for beauty 
pins,” simpered-his mate. 

“T don’t mind telling you gentlemen 
in confidence,” said Barker, acting upon 
sudden impulse, “that the combination 
represents the projectile used in a new 
high-power rifle for big game. The 
tube carries the germs of sure death and 
the needle inserts them under the skin 
exactly at the base of the ear, which you 
know is in dangerous vicinity to the 
jugular vein. The dose is proportioned 
in accordance to the age, sex and gen- 
eral health of the patient.” 

Everybody laughed at this, and at the 
first opportunity Barker whispered in 
my ear: “It was the surest way of 
putting them off the track. I was afraid 
of one fellow—big white hat and a red 
neck-handkerchief. He looked like a 
Texan and I saw him examining the 
metal jacket of a bullet too closely to 
suit me. But I guess that talk about 
‘germs’ put him off the track.” 

I interviewed the suspect and found 
him to be a stockman from Southern 
Illinois on his way to buy a few carloads 
of canebrake hogs for’ feeding. He was 
smiling all the time, as though at .some 
secret thought, and presently he drew a 
big watch from his pocket, unsnapped it 
from the chain and put it in my hands. 
It was engraved in a flowery design, the 
lines of which shone like pure gold, but 
wherever there was a chance for wear 
the metal was exactly the color of Bark- 
er’s wonderful bullets. “I noticed it in 
a minute,” laughed the Illinoisan. “ Must 
have had a drink too much when I dug 
up twenty dollars for this watch—but it 
looked like a bargain. The watch is a 
hustler, all right. The first one I ever 
owned that could run twenty-five hours 
in a day.” 

Plainly my friend’s secret was still 
safe. 
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CHAPTER III. 
. The First Shot. 


Bill Leeds greeted us with a warmth 
that was undeniably genuine. “ Things 
get so cussed dull down here that I 
would be tickled to see the Devil com- 
ing,” he confessed. “ Day after day’ the 
same old thing—selling bacon an’ snuff 
an’ chewin’ terbacker an’ overalls to the 
same old crowd and hearing nothin’ but 
kicks about the weather an’ short crops. 
I hain’t had a chance to call co’t for a 
week—nobody’s got money to git drunk 
on an’ I never do have a civil case, 
‘cause the people are too pore to hire a 
lawyer.” 

Leeds was the justice of the peace, 
post-master, notary public and a leading 
light in local religious circles, besides be- 
ing one of our regular timber protectors. 
If he caught any one taking logs off of the 
company’s lands, it naturally followed 
that the thief was railroaded to jail in 
short order. Bill would see that a half- 
dozen reputable citizens “ accidentally ” 
became cognizant of the fellow’s mis- 
deeds—enough for witnesses and a few 
to spare for jury duty. But we had had 
very little trouble guarding our holdings 
in this particular section, since the peo- 
ple were law-abiding as a rule. I had 
hunted one season on the lakes 10 or 15 
miles back from the railroad, knew 
pretty well all the planters and woods- 
men, and felt confident that we would 
have no trouble on the score of being 
non-residents, though there was a grow- 
ing sentiment against hunters from other 
States, which has since taken form in a 
law requiring them to pay a $20 license 
fee. If we were troubled in any way, 
it would be convenient to have Squire 
Leeds on our side; accordingly I was 
not uneasy, though well satisfied that our 
arrival chanced to be in the middle of 
the night. 

In five minutes Leeds was given all 
necessary explanations and he immedi- 
ately got busy. A darky was rousted 
out of his bed and instructed to hitch the 
mules to a wagon—-since no light vehicle 


could safely go over the road we in- 
tended to travel. Then the three of us 
went to the store and packed a couple 
of big boxes with supplies, got out 
Leeds’ tent and camp kit and made all 
ready for a start. Mrs. Leeds was to 
“keep store” during our absence and 
I hardly think the business suffered 
through temporary change of manage- 
ment. 

“ There’s one thing certain,” she said, 
“that Snebly outfit don’t git a cent of 
credit from me—and if Mandy Wilker- 
son brings in butter an’ eggs Monday, 
they’re goin’ on the old account. She 
can’t come it over me with her big eyes 
an’ red cheeks—you hear what I’m tell- 
in’ ye!” 

“You'll run off all our best trade,” 
grinned Leeds. 

“ Mebbe so—but they’ll dew their run- 
nin’ empty-handed. I’ve been wantin’ 
to straighten out a few things for a long 
time. An’ I kin tell ye right now 
that 4 

“Git up, mule!” said Leeds, with a 
whistle and a cluck. Then the darky 
driver gently dropped his whip-lash 
where it would do the most good and we 
rolled silently into the darkness, the soft 
roads deadening the sound of the wheels 
and not a one of us speaking as we 
passed the few houses along the first 
four miles of our way. 

“It’s Sunday now,” announced Leeds, 
an’ we've got a good twenty-four 
hours to fix camp an’ lay our plans. As 
a officer of the law, I can’t stand for 
Sunday huntin’ an’ that’s why I left the 
dogs for the boy to bring over tomorrer 
night. If we tied ‘em up in camp, 
they’d raise sand till all the game would 
light out an’ leave the country, an’ if we 
turned ’em loose they’d be dead sure to 
tree something we’d have to shoot. 
Jim’ll take the wagon back tomorrer an’ 
ride in with the dogs an’ Monday morn- 
in’ we'll hit her good an’ early.” There 
were neither moon nor stars that night 
but we managed pretty well so long as 
we had a good road to follow. After 
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getting away from the plantations Leeds 
drove, while the boy walked ahead of the 
mules with a lantern, which was a little 
help but not much. The trail showed 
plainly enough but it was narrow and 
winding, with about four times as many 
stumps and logs in it as Leeds or any 
other driver could dodge. After stand- 
ing the thumping and shaking of the 
wagon for a half-hour, Barker suggested 
walking along behind and I seconded 
the motion, though it was muddy foot- 
ing in the woods and frequently we had 
to wade puddles nearly knee-deep. Our 
rubber boots saved us wet feet but the 
slipping and stumbling was disagreeable, 
even to me, in spite of a life full of sim- 
ilar experiences. I don’t know how 
Barker stood it as well as he did. Grum- 
bling would have been excusable on his 
part but never a growl did I hear. 

It was broad daylight before we 
reached Big Horseshoe Lake and it took 
us an hour longer to get to our camp 
ground on Little Horseshoe. The cane 
around the lake was thick and averaged 
pretty tall except in a few open sloughs 
and a month before there had been an 
overflow which had blocked the trail 
badly with floating logs and drift. We 
found plenty of game sign, especially 
deer and bear tracks, and Barker in- 
sisted on getting his rifle out of the 
wagon. Leeds frowned at this at first; 
then nodded approvingly. “The law 
gives every feller a right tew carry 
arms,” he said, “ an’ it ain’t huntin’ tew 
shoot a bear if he tries tew hold ye up in 
the big road. However, yander’s camp, 
an’ I’m glad of it.” 

Where the slough from Big Horse- 
shoe entered the lake there was a con- 
siderable patch of open woods and at 
the lake shore a mound rising a few feet 
above high-water mark. Here was 


where I had camped three years before 
and Leeds had made it a regular stop- 
ping place when on his occasional hunts. 
Forks and a ridge-pole were standing 
ready to receive the tent’ and in the shal- 
low water lay a big bateau and a 16-foot 
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dugout, both securely tied and both full 
to the gunwales. “ Jest where I left ’em 
six weeks ago,” remarked Leeds. 
“Now, Jim, you take them mules out 
an’ feed ’em, while Elliott lights a fire 
an’ gits at the grub box. We'll make some 
reg lar ole camp coffee, but I reckon a 
snack of canned stuff’ll dew us for jest 
now—with the cooked fixin’s that Sally 
had left over from supper. Some hun- 
gry, boys?” 

Barker answered for both of us and in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. I won- 
der that he should have felt hunger, for 
I never before saw a man so thoroughly 
delighted with new surroundings. He 
couldn’t be still, but circled around the 
fire, examining every track in the damp 
earth and asking me to pass judgment 
on anything that caught his eye. He 
was something of a botanist and many 
of the Southern trees were new to him— 
especially the fact that both cypress and 
tupelo gums are swell-butted up to the 
high-water line. Across the lake (which 
here was some 300 yards wide) there 
stood a very large cypress and he was 
admiring and commenting on its size 
when he discovered 

“ What are those animals in the edge 
of the water?” he asked. 

“ Hogs,” replied Leeds after a casual 
glance. “Say! that looks like—Jim, 
your eyes are good: Ain’t that old Tom 
over yander—huntin’ mussels around the 
roots o’ that big cypress?” 

“Dat sho’ is!” responded the boy; 
“ don’t I know dat ole meat hawg? didn’t 
I put de craps an’ de splits intew his 
ears when he was a teenty mite ob a 
pig? Yas, sah—dat’s ole Tom, but he’d 
nebber be dar by de time we paddle 
across.” 

“Dern the luck!” growled Leeds. 
“Gentlemen, there’s 200 pounds of 
good pork belongin’ tew me an’ no way 
of gittin’ it! I hunted that same bunch 
of hogs a week last fall an’ had about 
give up that they was stole—well, I'll 
be darned! What does that fellow think 
he can do?” Barker had reached for his 
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rifle and was down flat on his stomach, 
sighting the arm over one of our pro- 
vision boxes. 

“Looks as big as a cow through the 
‘scope, Elliott,” he said. “I don’t want 
to shoot a hole in the Sabbath, but ——” 

“O! try him if you want tew,” 
grinned Leeds; “mebbe that popgun 
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mates fed on around him as though igno- 
rant that Tragedy had crept into their 
midst. There had been no sound to 
alarm them—absolutely no sound, even 
to our own expectant ears. 

At first Leeds did not realize the 
meaning of what he had seen. “ Now is 
your chance,” he said; “ swat him while 











“With a dash Jones was upon Barker and wrested the rifle from his hands.” 
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will riffle the water 40 yards out in the 
lake.” 

“Watch the target,” advised the Pro- 
fessor briefly. 

We took the hint—and just in time. 
The big black barrow, broadside to us, 
was rooting contentedly in the mud; just 
as our eyes found him he lurched for- 
ward, struggled a bit and lay still; his 


he’s layin’ down.” 

“Old Tom is as dead as he will ever 
be,” I said, hardly able to speak through 
astonishment. 

“ What?” 

“ Stone—dead—this is one of the guns 
you read about—or don’t read about. It 
kills on the quiet.” 

Leed’s face grew red and his eyes 
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snapped. “Elliott, you take me for a 
fool, but I’d rather you’d keep it to your- 
self. Jim, hand me my Winchester; I'll 
see if it won’t git that cusséd hog up on 
his feet.” 

“Watch Barker,” I warned, for I saw 
the Professor level his rifle at a crow 
that had perched on a bare limb some 60 
yards away. That time all of us saw the 
bird thrown upward into the air as 
though struck from below with great 
force; its wings spread wide and it cir- 
eled to the earth. 

“JT don’t believe it yet,” stormed 
Leeds; “it’s aginst all sense an’ reason. 
Help me slosh the water outen that dug- 
out, you fellers. I’m goin’ across tew 
that hog.” 

Not a word was spoken until we were 
landed on the other shore; Barker had 
brought his rifle along, being suspicious 
even of the darky’s prying eyes. Leeds 
waded into the water, legged Old Tom 
and pulled him ashore. He was dead— 
very dead. On the side that had been 
the object of aim, if there was a bullet 
hole the bristles concealed it perfectly ; 
on the other side there was a hole as big 
as a pint cup, just back of the shoulder. 
Leeds stared at us by turns in a dazed 
way and swore softly. Barker’s blue 
eyes gleamed serenely and he was upon 
the point of speaking, when a strange 
voice broke the silence : 

“What the hell does this mean?” 

I recognized the voice before I saw 
its owner. Buddy Jones was well but 
not favorably known anywhere in that 
section of the country. Unless report 
was wrong he had been in at the death 
of many hogs in which he had no prop- 
erty rights; he had served a term for 
horse-stealing and was supposed to have 
been run out of Arkansas years before 
for his general cussedness. At present 
his home was in the swamps because no 
plantation would harbor him. The only 
good point about him was his face—for 
Nature, by mistake, had made him well- 
favored. His eyes were hazel, to match 
a tangle of hair and beard; his nose and 
mouth were well-shaped and he abused 
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a clear and musical voice by compelling 
it to utter an oath almost every fourth 
word. I cannot repeat his conversation 
verbatim and shall not try. 

Bill Leeds’ shoulders squared them- 
selves at the challenge. “This is my 
hog, Jones. You ought to know the 
mark—after eating so much stock that 
wore it.” 

Jones carelessly fumbled with the lock 
of the shotgun he carried. “ Mebbe I'd 
have eaten some of this pork for dinner, 
ef you fellows hadn’t driv in sight jest 
as you did. It ain't a question of’ ear- 
marks jest now, Squire. I was looking 
right at that hog, when something hit it 
—an’ | know that long-legged feller was 
down on his belly a-sighting. More’n 
that, 1 see him knock the stuffing outen 
a crow just the same way. But I didn’t 
hear no gun—did you?” 

“ Not as much of a racket as when a 
feller pops a ripe muskeeter,”’ grinned 
Leeds, as badly puzzled as his ques- 
tioner. 

“An’ still the hawg’s dead—with a 
hole in him a cat could crawl through— 
an’ clean across the lake at that?” 

“ Sure as you ever said it!” 

I think I foresaw at the instant what 
was to follow, but there was no time to 
interfere. 

“By the godlin’s, that’s the gun for 
me!’ shouted Jones. With a dash he 
was upon Barker and wrested the rifle 
from his hands. Leeds was half-mired 
in the ooze and could not interfere and 
at my first step I caught my toe against a 
cypress knee and fell. The Professor 
sprang forward to reclaim his treasure 
but the tall cane had already closed be- 
hind the fleeing fugitive. We could hear 
him tearing a passage through the tan- 


_ gle, evidently at a lively pace in spite of 


the burden of two guns. Barker would 
have followed but Leeds shouted to him 
to stop. “ You'll jest lose yourself an’ 
dew no good. He knows every deer 
trail in the swamps an’ forty thousan’ 
men couldn’t run him down. Besides 
that, if you cornered Jones now, he’d 
sure shoot to kill.” 
To be continued. 




















THE BEAR HUNT AT CAGE COVE. 


A STORY OF THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


Ry WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 





HEY started at sunrise 
one morning, with a 
pair of young bulls 
yoked to a cart, from 
Cage Cove under Yel- 
low Top Mountain, to 
go to Jane Lew, the 
nearest trading town 
below the Knobs on 
3ig Spruce. In the 
cart were two fat 
shoats, a lot of dressed 
Thanksgiving tur- 
keys, a poplar gum 
full of wild honey, 
and thirty pounds of 
prime geese feathers. 
Rance and Wash 
Hightower, two sons 
of a small farmer and 
lumberman in the 
Kentucky Cumberlands, had _ charge. 
Their father was absent on Little Tug 
River with a gang of choppers, and the 
lads took control of home matters gen- 
erally in an energetic and wholesome 
manner, notwithstanding a youthful love 
for fun and the backwoods sporting life. 
There would be a shooting match at Jane 
Lew that day and they carried their guns, 
not without a hope that some sport might 
turn up on the way. It did. But not 
exactly as Wash and Rance expected— 
though the thrills and the excitement 
came their way, just the same. 

The first five miles from the Cove the 
road was a mere trail, the cart barely 
clearing the trees and underbrush on 
either side. Rance, walking ahead, on the 
lookout for pheasants, squirrels, or any- 
thing else that was shootable, suddenly 
cried out: ‘“ Look yonder! I do believe 

















it’s a fawn!” Wash, from the cart-side, 
saw a fleeting glimmer of something dun 
and speckled through the thick spruce 
pines and black-jacks of an old bottom 
land clearing, now long grown up. To 
the right the valley dipped to a muddy 
stream, and on the left rose the outer 
flank of Old Yellow Top, on the other 
side of which was the fertile Cove, set- 
tled by the Hightowers since before the 
Civil War. 

The bulls, though given to occasional 
wild spells, were ordinarily quiet enough, 
and were often preferred to oxen for 
plowing and hauling, on account of their 
superior vim and endurance in the rough 
work of the backwoods. 

Wash seized his gun and left the cattle 


lazily chewing their cuds. Rance already 


had his. 

“Wish we'd brought a dog,” com- 
mented Wash, pausing where some small 
pointed hoofs had crossed in a flying leap. 
‘What could ’a startled it? Fawns with 
spots on ’em ain’t often seen this time o’ 
year.” 

“Look!” cried Rance; and, without 
waiting a second, he plunged through 
some gallberry bushes into a pine thicket, 
as a flash of white showed at the edge 
of the stream below. Wash followed and 
presently heard Rance’s shot. Presently 
he arrived where Rance was examining 
the fallen fawn. 

“That crittur moved mighty slow,” 
commented Wash, “or you’d never got 
in sight for a shot—Hey?” 

“ Look here, Wash—did you ever?” 

One fore-foot was cleanly amputated 
half-way between fetlock and knee; but 
the wound had nearly healed over, 
though the fawn was so poor as to ac- 
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count for its puny look and semi-stunted 
condition. 

“T’m plum sorry I shot it,” said Rance. 
“The poor thing must have lost it’s foot 
inatrap. But something skeered it pow- 
erful bad.” 

“Sure thing! It was running when I 
glimpsed it and hollered to you.” 

“What d’ye reckon’s behind it that 
give it such a skeer?” 

The boys were soon to know. 

Rance, giving Wash his gun, was about 
to shoulder the fawn, when a tremendous 
racket in the direction of the cart and 
bulls made Wash start back with both 
guns. Before leaving the bulls, Rance 
had looped a hitching chain, that was 
fastened by a staple to the yoke, round 
a small sapling. They heard the chain 
rattle and something snap. “ By jucks!” 
screamed Wash. “They’re breakin’ 
loose! Them bulls is breakin’ loose!” 

A strangling bawl from one of the 
animals interrupted Wash, and through 
the thick pines he could see the yoked 
cattle plunging wildly. Loaded with the 
fawn, Rance hurried after, and both boys 
dimly perceived the high-sided cart lung- 
ing here and there among the pines. 

“Ding me, if something ain’t biting 
‘em! Oh, Rance! hurry up!” 

By the time the boys reached the trail, 
they saw the cart, it having turned round 
among, the pines, strike the cart road 
again and go plunging down a long slope 
—headed straight back home. 

“What's that in the cart?” panted 
Rance, stopping to shift the fawn. Just 
then his eye caught sight of a gorilla 
like track at the edge of the trail, close 
to the sapling where he had fastened the 
bulls. 

“TI see a hairy back ” called 
Wash; then he stumbled over a root and 
fell headlong—his own gun, hair-trigger 
set, going off with a roar that scared 
Rance. 

“What is it, Wash? Any one shoot 
ye? Was it one of them Hargers?” 





(The Hargers were a family living on 
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Santeedler Run, with whom the High- 
towers were at feud from wayback, ow- 
ing to land and timber disputes among 
their elders). 

“Naw!” cried Wash, getting up and 
continuing the pursuit. ‘“ Thar’s some- 
thing in the kyart—maybe a bear.” 

Rance, finding the fawn a hindrance, 
dropped it and took after Wash harder 
than ever. On they ran—Wash giving 
Rance his gun, and being himself unhurt 
by the discharge of the other. Down the 
long slope ran the bulls, while inside the 
swaying, bumping, high-sided cart, the 
boys could see the edge of a dark, hairy 
creature, apparently foiled in its efforts 
to rise by the furious gyrations of the 
vehicle as the bulls tore along, snorting 
and bellowing with the fright of their 
lives. 

“T jucks! it shore is a bear!” shouted 
Wash, his eyes popping. 

“That’s what was atter the fawn,” 
commented Rance. “D’ye reckon I 
could hit him from here?” 

“Ye might hit Pap’s bulls, and he’d 
raise the roof when he gits back.” 

Rance happened to recall that he had 
not reloaded since firing at the fawn. 
Both guns were old-style muzzle-loaders 
and both were empty. No time to re- 
load, either. 

Finally the bulls and the bear got to 
the top of the next long rise, and the 
cart turned, with the trail, to the right. 
“ Blamed if they ain’t streaking it right 
fer home! Look, Rance! The way them 
bulls is going it, they throw the critter 
down faster’n he can git up agin. Why 
don’t he jump out?” 

“°Fraid, I reckon,” puffed the other— 
for both lads were, by this time, some- 
what blown. 

The cabin. on the flat, and the barn, 
on a gentle rise near the trail, were, 
by this time, in plain sight. In going off, 
the boys had left the big barn door open 
—partly to air the interior and partly 
from carelessness, trusting that the 
women would see to _ closing it. 
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Thenty, one of the girls, was driving 
in some sheep to be sheared. Thenty 
could shut the great door, but was too 
small to open it. She and Sile, the small- 
est kid of all, were near the well sweep 
with the sheep, when they saw the bulls 
and cart coming. 

By this time, inside the cart, the gum 
of honey was upset, and the geese feath- 
ers, loosely tied in a sheet, came un- 
fastened. The dressed shoats and the 
turkeys, laid loosely on straw in the cart 
bottom, were also being tumbled about. 
Honey and feathers, well mixed, make 
an admirable coating, so far as adhesive- 
ness goes, for anything with which they 
come in contact. The bulls, when se- 
dately driven, had not disturbed this. 
But when Br’er Bear, smelling honey 
and fresh pork, abandoned a dubious 
deer chase for the certainties inside the 
cart, and climbed aboard, those High- 
tower bulls woke up to the possibilities of 
the situation. 

Then things began to happen. When 
the bear clawed at one of the bulls, they 
tore the staple from the yoke and headed 
pell-mell, any way for home. Thrown 
from side to side by the wild lurching of 
the cart, the bear rolled about among the 
shoats, turkeys, feathers and honey— 
mixing them in a way Mrs. Hightower 
would have condoned only in her own 
way, as will hereafter appear. As a 
mixer, however, Br’er Bear was certainly 
a success, and so plastered himself with 
honey and “goosehair” that he looked 
not unlike some victim of tar and feath- 
ers, who, instead of being rail-ridden, 
was being tossed out of sight in a run- 
away cart. 

The barn lot gate was open. Thenty 
and little Sile, beholding this amazing 
sight, with Wash and Rance panting 
after, well to the rear, ran in the house 
screaming. The sheep scattered in all 
directions, while the cart ran over a pile 
of ripe pumpkins, knocked down a water 
barrel and struck one end of the well 
sweep—snapping the “crotch” stick, and 


putting water drawing out-of business, 
temporarily at least. In trying again to 
jump out, the bear’s claw raked one of 
the bulls again, but the jounce of the 
cart threw him back into the honey-feath- 
ers-meat-turkey mixture. They turned 
into the barn lot, and the boys—then 
cutting across lots—saw one wheel break 
the nigh gate post, as the whole outfit 
bounced up the slope into the barn at the 
great door. Here it knocked down the 
main prop, and the door slammed shut 
behind them with a crash one might have 
heard a quarter of a mile. 

When Mrs. Hightower and the older 
girls looked out and saw these proceed- 
ings—especially the extraordinary sight 
presented by Br’er Bear in his coat of 
honey and feathers—they screamed and 
shut the house door. As the barn doors 
slammed, the boys jumped the fence and 
ran into the barnyard, but paused on 
hearing the racket within. 

“ Now we've got him !—durn his ugly 
picture!” exclaimed Rance, hastily be- 
ginning to reload his gun. 

In the barn pigs were squealing, tur- 
keys gobbling, and such a stamping, 
bawling and board smashing going on 
that Wash, too nervous to reload, picked 
up an axe and started towards the small 
door which was usually used. 

Mrs. Hightower and the two older 
girls, besides Thenty and Sile, had ven- 
tured from the house,. wanting to know: 
“ What, in the name o’ sense and reason, 
is the matter?” They stepped into vari- 
ous puddles of a smeary nature, where 
the honey had dripped through the cart 
body as it turned into the yard after 
smashing the post. More of it had be- 
dewed the pumpkins and other impedi- 
menta as the cart tore along. Hearing 
his mother’s query, Wash: paused long 
enough to shout back: “Old Satan’s 
broke loose!” That's what!” 

Wash pulled open the small door, and 
out flew two of the turkeys (left-overs 
which had not been killed, but were being 
reserved for a Christmas trip), a live fat 
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hog, and several chickens, From what 
could be seen, the inside of the barn 
was too thick with dust to distinguish 
anything else. 

“ Shut the door!” cried Rance “ or the 
bear will be out next.” 

A shrill squealing sounded amid the 
other elements of hubbub within, and 
Mrs. Hightower set up a scream. “I 
just know hit’s in among that litter of 
pigs. I swanny, boys! Can’t you-uns do 
something?” Besides some fat hogs, 
turkeys and poultry, still alive and wait- 
ing for a second trip to Jane Lew, there 
was an old sow penned up in a corner 
of the barn floor with a large litter of 
little pigs. 

After this first rebuff, Rance and Wash 
both got their guns ready again. Mrs. 
Hightower, now reckless and desperate, 
threw open the great doors. All the tur- 
keys came out at once, and some of the 
pigs—followed by the sow, mad with 
terror and motherly frenzy. 

The boys penetrated inside cautiously, 
peering through the dust. The cart was 
upset on the floor, its contents, minus the 
bear and what had stuck to him, scattered 
about. One of the bulls had unyoked 
himself and broken through the slat par- 
tition into the turkey bay. The other, 
in thrashing about over the cart tongue, 
had knocked down the pig pens and 
kicked a large chicken coop to pieces. 
Everything was liberated, apparently, in- 
cluding the bear. The remaining pigs 
were rushing this way and that, squeal- 
ing, and all was confusion, but—no bear. 
Rance and Wash had their guns cocked, 
supposing the brute would rush out. 
Mrs, Hightower picked up the axe. The 
girls, and even little Sile, secured pitch- 
fork, sticks and a rock or two. 

“Do ye reckon he got out some other 
way?” queried Wash, venturing further 
—peering around, with Rance a pace be- 
hind. 

“Geemineddy!” exclaimed Thenty, 
curious about the bull in the turkey bay. 
“What’s dropping on me?” 
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Right over Thenty, on a big beam up 
under the eaves, Rance saw a dim, fuzzy 
shape. It was the bear, where he had 
climbed when the bulls succeeded in over- 
turning the cart at their journey’s end. 
Thenty screamed out: “ Why it’s nasty— 
it’s honey.” 

The bear was dripping it onto the little 
girl. Rance raised his rifle, but his 
mother cried out: “Don’t ye shoot in 
the barn. *Member yore Pap’s warn- 
ing!” 

Several years before, the Hightowers 
had lost a haystack from the wadding of 
a gun he had himself fired. The barn 
and its contents were as dry as a month’s 
autumn drouth could make them. There 
was hay on one side and straw on the 
other and all about the place. So they 
threw rocks and prodded at the bear with 
poles—growing more venturesome as 
Bruin’s reluctance to descend and to be 
shot at elsewhere became more apparent. 
Back and forth on the big crossbeam he 
walked, dripping honey and feathers and 
growling savagely when he felt the prods 
or the rocks. But down he would not 
come. 

Finally the boys drove out the bulls 
and the rest of the smaller creatures, in- 
cluding Thenty and little Sile. Mrs. 
Hightower ran for her wire clothesline 
and Wash fixed a noose with a slip loop. 
Rance continued to prod. Back and 
forth the creature skulked, tearing at 
the pole, but evidently as much scared 
as angered. The boys then set the long 
barn ladder against the post up which 
the bear had climbed, and Wash, the 
most venturesome, ascended part way. 
While Rance prodded on the other side, 
Wash managed to loop the noose over 
the brute’s head. Quick as a flash, Mrs. 
Hightower caught hold and helped to 
draw it tight. “Come here, Rance!” 
she shouted. “Ketch holt with Washy. 
You too, gals! Whur’s that ax? My! 


I jest hone to smash that crittur fer 
sp’iling my good feathers.” It was pro- 
voking to a housewife. 


And Bruin was 
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surely a sight for gods and men as he 
hung to the beam, while about all the 
Hightower family, except the mother, 
tried to pull him down. “ Pull! pull, 
childern! ”’ screamed the woman, bran- 
dishing the axe. “ Daggone it! Hain’t ye 
got strength enough to loosen his hold?” 

At first the bear held on; but the wire 
rope choked him as the strain grew 
heavy. So that at last he hung—a white- 
ish, fuzzy, dripping ghost—by his fore- 
paws only. His tongue stuck out, 
whereat Mrs. Hightower sang out: 
“One more heave, childern!” 

They gave a tremendous jerk and the 
bear dropped—hitting the floor with a 
thump that jarred the old barn from its 
underground stable to the roof. He 
kicked, half feebly, to get up, but Mrs. 
Hightower rushed in, crying: “ Let me 
git at him!” She swung the axe. “ Stan’ 
back! stan’ back!” 

The first blow sliced off his nose, but 
the second—a full swing—penetrated his 
brain, and Bruin soon keeled over and 
was dragged out. 

“How come him to git inter the 
kyart, boys?” demanded the mother. 





I 


Softly the day declines, 

And shadows kiss the resting land 
As Night droops low. 

Echoes that fall on every hand 
Melt in the gloom— 

Where the bare trees stand. 


Swiftly they come, 
South-bound, that ghostly clan! 
Hear the wild swan voice 
Deep in the moonlight wan— 
One deathless cry 
Haunting the mystic van. 
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“Me and Rance were after a crippled 
fawn that run by. I guess the bear was 
chasing hit . 

“Did you git the fawn?” 

“ Bet we did! Wash shot him, and —” 

“Whur is hit?” And Mrs. High- 
tower glared about her disapprovingly. 

“We had to leave it when the bulls 
run off with the kyart and the bear —” 

“ Shucks! What keerlessness! All my 
truck ruined an’ the bulls gone wild. 
I’ve a notion to w’ar ye both out. Killed 
a deer and didn’t bring nothing, home but 
trouble and destruction. Boys, I’m plum 
ashamed to own ye fer Hightowers! If 
them Harguses ever hear of this bear 
hunt, they’ll nachelly despise us ——” 

“Not if they hear how you killed the 
bear, Mother.” 

“Me an’ yer Pap is about the only men 
thar is. Boys—ketch them bulls. Clean 
up this truck, gals. I’m goin’ ter send 
fer your Pap, shore.” And she did. 

When the next load of “ truck” went 
to Jane Lew, just before Christmas, old 
Hightower and his wife went with it. 
The boys remained at home. 
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SOUTH-BOUND. 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


II. 


Was it a far-off cry 

Shivered the gathering dark? 
As a weird voice below 

Where the dead lie stark. 
High and still higher aloof 

Ripples a murmur. Hark! 


III. 














PAT DURACK’S GREAT RIDE. 


By IRA J. BUSH, M. D. 


How Pat Durack Saved the Lives of Six Americans who were going 


to be Shot in Mexico. 


The Story of a Thrilling Horseback Ride 


of 213 Miles over the Mountains, to reach the American Consul. 


HAT a man could ride two hundred 
and thirteen miles, over the rough- 
est mountain trails imaginable, in 

thirty-one hours—crossing three danger- 
ous mountain streams on the way—seems 
incredible. That a man 65 years old 
could do it, seems impossible. Yet it is 
true. The man’s name is Patrick Durack, 
and he is a loyal son of Old Erin. He 
lives in El Paso, Texas, today and is yet 
as active as a man of 50. 

It was in 1901—just ten years ago— 
that he made his famous ride against 
Death and won. Pat is a mining man 
who has spent his life practically out-of- 
doors, and this fact accounts for his iron 
constitution. 

At the time this story opens he was in 
the Mexican State of Sonora, on the 
western slope of the Sierra Madre, on a 
prospecting trip. The country is wild 
and mountainous and there are scarcely 
any settlements throughout the entire 
region—a district as large as the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Near the small village of Tepaches a 
party of six Americans had a camp and 
were working some placer mines. The 
party consisted of old man Warren, his 
two sons and three others, named Reed, 
Rose and Melcher. Rose was a young 
mining engineer and a rank tenderfoot, 
fresh from Michigan. Going out one 
day with his rifle, he came across some 
Mexicans near the mine who were acting 
in a very suspicious manner, and, think- 
ing that they were stealing gold from the 
sluice boxes, he raised his rifle, took aim 
and fired—then ran for camp as fast as 
he could go. He did not tell the others 


what he had done; and the next day, 
when an officer came in from Tepaches 


and placed them all under arrest, they 
were naturally very much surprised. 
Warren knew the officer and begged him 
to let one man remain, to take care of 
camp. This the officer agreed to do— 
strangely enough selecting Rose to stay 
behind, while the others were marched 
to the village and locked up, under a 
murder charge. The Mexicans were very 
angry over the killing and so it was de- 
cided to send the prisoners to Moctezu- 
ma, the seat of the District, some 80 
miles distant. Bound together, they were 
started over the rough mountain trail on 
foot, under heavy guard. 


* * * * 


About an hour after they had started, 
Pat Durack rode into Tepaches and there 
learned what had happened. He was 
well acquainted with the Presidente of 
the village, and from him he learned that 
the prisoners were to be shot immediate- 
ly upon their arrival in Moctezuma. It 
was fiesta week in that town, and that ’ 
meant that the place would be full of 
drunken peons, all thirsting for the blood 
of the Americans who had killed one of 
them. 

Pat figured it out that it would take 
them three days to march the prisoners 
into Moctezuma on foot. Jt was about 
8 a. m. when he reached Tepaches and 
they had been on the trail. two hours 
already. Durack knew most of the pris- 
oners well and was determined to stop 
the execution if possible. The Presidente 
had told him, in confidence, that the vic- 
tims’ graves had already been dug and 
that they were-only awaiting their arrival 
to order out the firing squad. The near- 
est telegraph office was two hundred and 
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thirteen miles away, over the mountains, 
in the State of Chihuahua. 

In telling the story afterwards, Pat 
said: ‘As I sat there on my horse and 
talked with the Presidente, I could see 
the men blindfolded and stood up in 
front of an adobe wall. I could see the 
firing squad take their places, and could 
see the rifle flashes and hear the shots 
that would send these men into Eternity. 
I could see the little fatherless children 
and the heart-broken wives, and I decided 
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passed. The most dangerous part of his 
journey lay ahead, and, what was worse, 
he would not reach it until after dark. 
He would be compelled to cross the 
Yaqui River three times before reaching 
the summit of the great mountain range, 
and the Yaqui, like all mountain streams 
of that section, is as swift as a mill race 
and very dangerous, even in daylight and 
low water. After riding all day, he 
reached the first crossing about 8 p. m. 
The river is about seventy-five yards wide 

















PAT DURACK AND HIS FAMOUS PONY, BLACK JACK CHARLIE. 





I would save them or die in the attempt.”’ 

Fortunately, he was riding a good- 
sized American bred horse of good bot- 
tom and great endurance; and ten min- 
utes after his talk with the Presidente he 
had faced the Sierra Madre that loomed 
up dark and forbidding, as if to dispute 
his way. He had started on the long 
ride, racing against time, with human 
lives as the forfeit. Hour after hour he 
sat in the saddle, as mile after mile was 


’ over its rocky bed. 


at this point, and, to his horror, he noticed 
a considerable rise. The night was cold 
and dark and the river roared as it rushed 
But he paused only 
long enough to remove the bridle, and 
then, sliding off his horse, he hung to the 
saddle-horn with one hand, and guided 
his horse by splashing water in his face 
with the other, as he swam alongside. 
Finally. they landed, dripping and cold, 
on the other side and the journey was 
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resumed. Five miles ahead the river 
was reached again, and again the cross- 
ing was made in like manner. The last 
crossing he knew to be the most danger- 
ous of all. The river narrows at this 
point—tearing through the rocky walls 
of the cafion like mad—and he dreaded 
it. Arriving at its banks, he was rejoiced 
to see a fire burning on the opposite side. 
He halloed and was answered in English. 
A party of prospectors were camped there 
—waiting for the water to subside, so they 
could cross. Briefly he related his errand. 
“But you can’t cross,” they replied. 
“You'll surely lose your life if you at- 
tempt it.’’ ‘‘Well, then, one of you sad- 
dle a horse and fly,” he replied. “But 
our horses are all out at pasture,’’ was 
the answer. “All right—get ready! |’m 
coming!’’ And in he plunged. The 
plucky animal did his best, but the swift 
water began to bear them down into the 
rapids, and with a despairing yell Pat 
gave himself up for lost. That yell saved 
his life. From the cliff on the opposite 
side there whirled out a 50-foot lasso, 
thrown by a practiced hand, and the loop 
settled over his shoulders as he battled 
in the dark, swirling current. Strong 
arms pulled steadily, and finally both 
himself and horse reached the bank in 
safety. Ten minutes for a bite to eat 
and a rub down for the horse, and the 
grizzled hero was again in the saddle and 
climbing the trail toward the mountain 
peaks. As he ascended, the air grew 
colder, and finally a snow-storm began 
to rage. All that long night he sat in 
the saddle and rode! rode! rode! Day- 
light found him one hundred and thirteen 
miles from his starting point—frozen to 
his seat but still going. The mountains 
had been passed and he was nearing a 
ranch house. 

When he arrived, he could not alight 
or even stand. His horse, too, was ex- 
hausted and he hoped to get a fresh 
mount; but all the horses were at pas- 
ture several miles away. Half an hour 
for feed and a rub down was grudgingly 
taken and then on again—but slowly! 
Oh, so slowly! A few miles out he 
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found his path barred by three armed 
Americans and he was told in curt tones 
to dismount. It was Black Jack, the 
noted Arizona desperado and train rob- 
ber. The week before they had held up 
and robbed the Overland train and were 
then hiding in Mexico. ‘Well, what do 
you want?’ asked’ Pat. ‘That horse 
you are riding.’”’” ‘My God, man! you 
mustn’t’’—and then he told them of his 
errand. “All right,” replied Black Jack, 
“T’ll trade you Black Charlie for him and 
give you thirty dollars to boot.’’ 

Quickly the saddles were exchanged, 
and, bestowing an affectionate pat on the 
neck of his own noble animal, Pat mounted 
and was off on a fresh horse. The road 
lay level and the sun came out warm and 
mile after mile flew behind him. The 
horse was a smaller animal than the one 
he had been riding, but he was a mustang 
and capable of enduring great hardship. 
Pat knew when the train would leave 
Casas Grandes and he put the little black 
out to his very best. Finally Black Charlie 
began to show signs of giving out, but he 
urged him on to the limit. Another 
three miles and the faithful little beast 
stopped and refused to go any further. 
The railroad was yet nine miles away. 
Dismounting, Pat proceeded on foot— 
driving the horse ahead of him. Finally 
the black smudge of smoke at the termi- 
nal station warned him that the engine 
was getting up steam. He decided to 
try for a flag station a couple of miles 
nearer. Could he make it? He must/ 
These were the thoughts that had kept 
life in his body through the long, weary, 
heart-breaking hours, when it seemed 
that human flesh and determination could 
do no more. 

The last mile yet remained. The 
smoke indicated that the train was get- 
ting ready to pull out, some six miles 
down the line. Now a final, forced burst 
of speed, and the race was on. The train 
had left the station and would be in sight 
in ten minutes. On he urged the pony! 
on he dragged his heavy feet! When 


the train hove in sight he was within forty 
yards of the track. A long shallow lake, 
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caused by the recent rains, lay in front of 
him. Into it he plunged, as he frantical- 
ly waved his coat for the engineer to stop. 
The whistle blew for brakes, and, as the 
train drew to a stop, it was a sorry sight 
that climbed aboard and collapsed into a 
seat. The long ride was over and he 
had won! Ihe passengers were amused 
at first, when Pat climbed on board; but 
when they heard his story the women cried 
and the men swore that he was a hero. 

Soon the facts were before the Ameri- 
can Consul at Ciudad Juarez (the Mexi- 
can town just across the river from El 
Paso) and the wires got busy at once. 
Next afternoon the party conveying the 
prisoners was met, six miles out of Moc- 
tezuma, with orders to return to Tepaches. 
On their arrival they sent for Rose, who 


was badly scared, and he told them the 
story of the killing. When arrested and 
searched, they found fourteen thousand 
dollars sewed in his clothing. He had, 
before leaving home, received a legacy 
and had disposed of the money in this 
way. It no doubt saved his life. The 
others were released at once, and, with his 
money, Rose secured good lawyers to de- 
fend him, and, after a long-drawn-out trial, 
finally secured his freedom and left for the 
States, a sadder but much wiser man. 
Durack was ill for weeks, but finally 
recovered, and is today hale and hearty 
and active in the management of his 
mining property in Mexico. He kept 
the little black horse for many years, and 
the animal was ever after known as Black 


Jack Charlie. 


WIDOW. FERGUSON’S THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


By CHARLES EDWARD HEWITT. 


66 W IDDER FERGUSON ‘LL 
have a turkey this Thanks- 
givin’, you bet!” This re- 

mark elicited no reply from Letty Ed- 


wards, save that her nose tossed even» 


more disdainfully in the speaker’s direc- 
tion, as she watched the actions of an 
immense gobbler that strutted grandly 
about his enclosure. “‘ Pears to me you 
are mighty select nowadays, Lett,” the 
lanky youth grumbled, after a prolonged 
silence. “ And, arter I give over that 
moonshine business in Ike Townsend’s 
petered-out sugar camp, and hain’t even 
teched hard cider since—you’d have 
thought things might a’ panned out dif- 
ferent.” 

“You have quit moonshinin’ in the 
sugar camp, and you have shet down on 
cider,” sniffed the girl. “ But what about 
Joe Ferguson, that ought to be a help to 
his crippled mother? Who set him a- 


moonshinin’ and drinkin’ cider, I’d like to 
know? And, as for that turkey, Widow 
Ferguson will not have a smell for 
Thanksgiving!” 


“What’s the reason she won’t?” chal- 
lenged Henry Lasher, raising one foot to 
a convenient fence rail and leaning for- 
ward argumentatively. “ Didn’t Joe win 
that bird at the shootin’ raffle yesterday 
arternoon? ” 

“To be sure he did—without working 
over much in the getting! And it’ll be 
got rid of easy, too. Mis’ Ferguson won’t 
set her teeth in turkey meat, you mark 
me!” 

“What’ll he do with the tom?” in- 
quired the other, disbelievingly. 

“Trade it off at Reeves’ Hotel. 
you know what that means, 
Lasher.” 

“Who told ye he would do that?” 

“The Widow Ferguson’” 

“See here, Lett! As I got Joe a-goin’ 
loose, I’ll pull him back to the furrer, 
honest bright!” And the speaker hitched 
perceptibly nearer to Letty. ‘“ Make up 
with a feller—won’t ye, gal?” 

“ Get Joe away from that hotel crowd 
and then we’ll talk,” was the noncom- 
mittal retort. Nevertheless, a pair of 
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dark eyes gave more of promise as their 
owner glanced her leave-taking at the 
lad, on departing for home. 


* * * x 


That afternoon Henry Lasher was ex- 
ceedingly busy about his poultry house— 
first catching the mighty gobbler he had 
fatted for Thanksgiving Day, and, after 
the axe’s fatal stroke, carefully keeping 
the great wing and tail feathers separate, 
as he dry picked the bird. “ Joe’ll sure 
come up Doolittle Holler tonight—near 
drunk. And my! won’t the cuss be 
skart!” he soliloquized, chuckling audi- 
bly. 

Reeves’ Hotel was a common rendez- 
vous for the wild spirits throughout that 
neighborhood, being invitingly located on 
the main street of Pine Hill Village. As 
Henry Lasher had surmised, late in the 
evening following the foregoing conver- 
sation, Joe Ferguson shambled unsteadily 
from its side door; thence over the first 
stone bridge crossing Birch Creek; and 
started slowly to climb the steep ascent 
of Rose Hill at the entrance of Doolittle 
Hollow. It was such a night as almost 
gently whispers of grim Winter: no 
wind was stirring, and a slight mist of 
snow sifted over the dried leaves with a 
crooning patter—the air being just cold 
enough to add zest to walking. But 
the pedestrian in question seemed alike 
oblivious to the weather and time’s pass- 
ing. He ambled first this side of the 
road and then that ; to at last lean sleepily 
against the rails of the second bridge 
crossing Birch Creek. It was a lonely 
spot. Thick growing pine and beech 
trees skirted the road for a half-mile in 
either direction, and the nearest house 
was the Widow’s—a good mile away. 
But the youth thought little of these 
things ; his brain was sleepy, and sleep it 
intended to have. But of a sudden there 
came sounding up the valley a cry that 
surely came from neither man nor beast. 
A weird, chortling gurgle it was, re- 
sembling the challenge of a mammoth 
turkey gobbler as much as anything per- 
haps. The drowsy lad straightened to 


- 
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All was 


standing posture with a jerk. 
quiet now, and, thinking it naught save 
an unpleasant dream, he was settling for 
another snooze, when a most unearthly 
commotion started but a short distance 
away. Squawks and rumbles came 
equally mixed to the accompaniment of 
a violent thrashing in the underbrush; 
and with a frightened shriek the inebriate 
started up the hollow on a run, with a 
most grotesque object close at his heels. 
Across small bridges and around turns 
they scuttled and stumbled, Joe quite 
clear in his head now, and, though he did 
his best, the stilt-like legs of what ap- 
peared in the darkness to be a gigantic 
turkey gained upon him at every stride. 
The road now led through a clearing, 
and, glancing to rearward, the fugitive 
saw with horror that one wing of the 
awful bird was brandishing a small demi- 
john, which at that instant came hurtling 
through the air. Endeavoring to duck in 
all directions at the same time, the fleeing 
one thereupon fell flat by the roadside— 
covering his face with his hands and 
huddling in a trembling heap, to wait a 
long torturing moment for what might 
come. Then there descended upon his 
neck a shower of something, and, grab- 
bing desperately for it, his fingers closed 
in a mass of feathers. 

Cautiously and fearfully Joe Fer- 
guson’s head upraised. The apparition 
was even then disappearing in the direc- 
tion from whence it came, its unwieldy 
wings giving a weird flop as they melted 
from sight, and the only thing giving 
sound in the darkness was the sifting 
snow. “ Drat that ornery Reeves for a 
sow-head! His pesky liquor is worse 
than that moonshine stuff the fellers 
made in the old Sugar Camp,” he mut- 
tered, laboriously getting to standing 
posture. “Queer about that thing ’pear- 
ing to be aturkey. It sure was the hefti- 
est one I ever sot eyes on!” 


* * x x 


The day preceding Thanksgiving had 
arrived; and Letty Edwards bustled 
about—frying crisp doughnuts and tak- 
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ing out golden pies and rich smelling 
cakes from the great stone oven which 
was still used on feast times. 

“‘ Seems to me Lett is outdoing herself 
this Thanksgiving, ” observed Margaret, 


any time,” squeaked Margaret—dodging 
a flying dish-cloth. 

“Tf you two kids don’t clear out, you'll 
not have a bite of these cakes!” sput- 
tered Letty; which dire threat was suffi- 








‘*With a frightened shriek, the inebriate started up the hollow on a run.”’ 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





Letty’s younger sister. 

“Mebbe she’s showing the fellows 
what she can do, so as to get one,” put in 
young Edwards Junior. 

“She could have Henry Lasher ’most 





cient for the time being. The girl’s cheeks 
were unusually flushed when. Henry 
Lasher loomed in the kitchen doorway a 
moment later. He, however, took it to 
be the effect of the glowing embers, and 
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blunderingly remarked: “ Cookin’ makes 
yer cheeks look mighty purty, Lett. 
Thanksgivin’ had ought to come oftener.” 

“ So-I only look nice when I am cook- 
ing?” the girl drawled sarcastically. 
“Thank you!” 

“ Awh! I didn’t mean that,’ mumbled 
the lout, greatly discomforted. Then his 
visage beamed, as he suddenly remem- 
bered his errand. “Say, gal! I want to 
set up with ye tomorrer night.” 

“ But supposing you are not wanted?” 
the other retorted coldly. 

“An almighty big turkey tom chased 
Joe Ferguson through the Holler last 
night,” was the astonishing rejoinder. 
For a long moment the speaker squarely 
met the girl’s steady scrutiny, and, read- 
ing therein many things, he made haste 
to continue: “ The tracks be in the sift 
o’ snow right now—down in Doolittle 
Holler—and the old gobbler he let fly a 
demijohn at Joe and it clean busted.on a 
rock.” 

Letty Edwards stepped very near to 
the lad in the doorway, and, seeing the 
expression on her face, he drew back, 
uncertain what was to come. But she 
only said: “If the Widow Ferguson 
eats turkey tomorrow, I’ll most likely be 
home in the evening.” And, being wise, 
the youth staid for no further speech. 

* * * * 

“Ye look sort of down in the gills. 
What ’pears to be the trouble?” This 
question was addressed to Joe Ferguson, 
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who was disconsolately perched on a 
stone wall, meditatively eyeing his lately 
won turkey gobbler. 

“Lost my jack-knife, fer one thing,” 
grumbled Joe. 

“And got chased clean through Doo- 
little Holler last night, fer another,” 
laconically added the first speaker. 

Joe’s face changed its hue from leath- 
ery tan to brick red. “ Who told ye?” he 
gasped—near slipping from the fence in 
surprise. 

“A big tom turkey’s tracks did, fer 
one thing,” said the other placidly. “ And 
then, again, I found yer knife where ye 
fell down.” 

“What sort of a crittur really chased 
me, Hen?” The interrogator at this 
juncture descended wholly to earth, and 
earnestly, even eagerly, awaited the an- 
swer. 

“Well,” responded Henry with great 
deliberation, “It’s plumb hard to tell 
what them things be that go a-hintin’ 
round o’ nights. But ’pears to me, Joe, 
ef ye don’t aim to meet the varmint 
again, why it might be better to shet off 
on the liquor. And likely yer Ma is jest 
aching to put her teeth in turkey meat 
tomorrow.” 

“By Craps! I'll go fer the axe right 
now, Hen!” So saying, the speaker 
made off at a rapid pace for the barn; 
whilst Henry Lasher turned in the direc- 
tion of Pine Hill Village, to purchase a 
new necktie to wear on the morrow. 


A CHANGE OF RULE. 


By MORRIS H. CROCKETT. 


5 HE days were short and the 
S» forest bare of leaves. Au- 
tumnal colors had come and 
gone, leaving brown trunks 
and the dark green of pines 
and firs. A long, red- 
brown body, slipping swift- 
ly over the soft carpet of dead leaves 
—now in the shade, now in the sunlight, 





but always toward the west—glided on- 
ward as unostentatiously as the shadows 
cast by the belated summer glouds scur- 
rying before coming winter. It was old 
One Ear, the largest panther on the 
slope and ruler of Razor Back Range, 
fleeing, like the summer clouds, before 
approaching winter. Instinctively he had 
dreaded and shunned the early cold and 
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snow of the upper country; and, instead 
of waiting to follow out in the wake of 
the game as usual, had stolen away by 
himself six weeks before the deer would 
begin to come down. He did not know 
why this was. He had not counted the 
years and clung with savage tenacity to 
the idea that he was still as powerful and 
agile as he had been the day he wrested 
the kingdom from another—paying for 
it with an ear. But One Ear was no 
longer young, and the severe cold of 
the higher elevations crept up into his 
old legs, robbing them of the cunning 
that, for years, had made him the terror 
of the range. His hunting had become a 
series of abortive attempts that drove 
him to a frenzy and to eating the kill of 
others. He had become short-tempered 
and crabbed, snarling wickedly at the 
least digression on the part of those he 
came in contact with, and bursting into 
a rage at petty trespasses upon his 
authority, which were becoming more 
frequent as his subjects instinctively felt 
the increasing senility of their ruler. 

For two days a strange, pungent odor 
had come down the wind—a scent dif- 
ferent from anything One Ear had ever 
encountered before. His curiosity was 
piqued. Somewhere down among the 
foothills was something that had not 
been there when he left in the spring 
—something big. Something come, per- 
haps, to question his supremacy. He 
bared his bunted fangs and lashed the 
brush with his tail at the thought. Aside 
from an occasional cottontail, grouse or 
pheasant, and these extremely shy, there 
was no game in the foothills. He did 
not now pass these creatures by in dis- 
dain, as he would one time have done; 
but he had had bad luck. A twig had 
snapped at the crucial moment, a bush 
had deliberately risen to trip him or he 
had miscalculated the distance. 

All of these things irritated One Ear 
mightily, and the persistence of the 
strange, illusive contamination of the 
wind was the last straw. He came to 
regard life through pessimistic eyes; 


somehow, his relation to the world in 
general seemed changed. Once he had 
been the aggressor; now he was the 
aggrieved. Once, proud and unslinking 
—absolute monarch of all he surveyed— 
he had sauntered through the forest, 
deeming all creatures below his notice. 
His course was marked by a fear-inspired 
hush; even the crickets modulated their 
notes upon his approach. Now he re- 
garded every creature as an enemy and 
would so far forget himself as to fly Mhto 
a rage at the squawking magpies and 
blue-jays that followed him. 

One Ear was, therefore, in no amiable 
mood, when, stopping to lap a few swal- 
lows of water in an umbrageous ravine, 
his eyes lighted upon the round foot- 
prints of one of his own kind in the soft 
mud. A gleam of diabolical satisfaction 
came into his faded old eyes and his tail 
twitched ominously. Here was some- 
thing he could vent his accumulated 
wrath upon—something he could hurt, 
pull down, chew to pieces. He tore the 
soft ground and gnawed at the bark of 
a sapling, in anticipation of what he 
would do to this interloper. The scent 
told him the track was only an hour or 
two old. Abandoning his course, he took 
up the trail. He had proceeded but a 
few feet on his new purpose, when he 
again stopped to sniff hungrily at the 
scent he had been following. A freshen- 
ing breeze brought it to his nostrils with 
new strength. More than ever did it 
seem to hint at something good ‘to eat 
—something fat and juicy only a few 
divides farther on. His wrath cooled 
under the gnawing pangs of hunger, and, 
hesitating only for an instant, he turned 
from the trail, crossed the creek and fol- 
lowed the strange scent. The new in- 
truder could wait. 

As One Ear topped the last divide, be- 
fore going down into Black Lake Basin, 
the sun seemed to pause for an instant 
on the horizon, feathery with the tops 
of far-off pines, as if to say Good Night! 
to a sleepy world; then disappeared. 
Down in the basin it was already night. 
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An even layer of heavy mist hung low 
over the tree-tops and the dismal hoot 
of an owl came up on the heavy, pine- 
scented air. All seemed as he had left it 
in the spring, except that off to the left 
of the lake a clearing had been made. 
From a curious shaped black pile in its 
centre a slender column of smoke as- 
cended to the level of the mist layer and 
flattened out, and lights trinkled through 
the gathering gloom. One Ear lay down 
on the hillside to think. He had seen 
lights and smoke before, but they were 
different; they had been the camp-fires 
of Half-breed Sam, whose traps and 
dead-falls he had many times only nar- 
rowly escaped. Then there was that 
strange smell that clamored more and 
more insistently at his nostrils; more 
and more did it make his mouth water 
as the night breeze freshened. It seemed 
to have its source in the clearing. Finally 
his curiosity and hunger overcame his 
mistrust and he crept down the hill and 
disappeared among the trees. On the 
edge of the clearing he encountered a 
pole fence and bounded back with a 
‘snarl. Satisfying himself that it was 
not a new kind of trap, he sprang over 
and stood in the fresh-plowed field be- 
yond. 

Sliding across the field on his belly, 
One Ear arrived at the source of the 
scent he had followed so far. Inside a 
pole pen five half-grown shoats were 
sonorously sleeping. He had never seen 
anything like them before but they looked 
harmless and good to eat. He eyed them 
wistfully through the cracks ; then walked 
slowly around the enclosure. There 
seemed to be no pits or traps, and, back- 
ing away a few feet, he bounded to the 
rude shake roof which served the pigs 
as a shelter—whereupon it went crash- 
ing down, precipitating him on top of 
the surprised swine. This was more than 
One Ear had bargained for and, with a 
short growl of surprise and fear, he 
leaped to the far side of the pen. Strug- 
gling free of the fallen roof, the startled 
hogs huddled together in the opposite cor- 
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ner —too frightened to make a noise. 
With mouth a-drool, One Ear regarded 
them with hungry eyes. Now was his 
chance! Crouching low, with every mus- 
cle a-quiver, he hesitated just an instant 
to make sure of the distance. His un- 
erring instinct and the man-scent that 
was strong about the place told him that 
any outcry on the part of the hogs would 
bring him immediate trouble. He must 
seize his victim and make his escape: no 
second try would be granted him. He 
was too excited to hear a soft footfall 
or to catch the scent of an intruder. Just 
as every fibre of his poor old body was 
about to release in a mighty spring, a 
furry thunderbolt dropped upon the very 
pig he had chosen, and, almost without 
pausing, rose with the pig into the air, 
sailed over the fence and disappeared into 
the darkness—sending back a squealing 
diminuendo. The suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the proceeding petrified One 
Ear in the position he had assumed for 
the jump. He was brought back to him- 
self by the full-voiced bay of old Drum 
and Bluch, two long-eared hounds of in- 
different breed whom the uproar had 
awakened. 
* ok * * 


Hours later, miles away in the hills— 
winded and stiff from the long run, with 
the blood of old Drum, who had crowded 
him too close, still fresh on his paw— 
One Ear lay along a limb high up in a 
fir tree and thought. Somewhere among 
the hills or down in the basin there was 
one who had dared carry off. his legiti- 
mate prey before his eyes! It was almost 
unbelievable. No living thing had ever 
before attempted such a thing. 

The next night One Ear made a suc- 
cessful onslaught on the pig pen, with 
the result that his gaunt body was some- 
what filled out and. strengthened when 
he took up the business of eliminating the 
presumptuous panther of the previous 
night. The prospect of battle set the 
warm blood racing in old One Ear’s 
veins and something like the old spring 
came back into his stiffened old legs. 
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For three days and nights he prowled 
among the foothills and skulked down in 
the basin; then, stopping to sniff the air 
on the edge of an opening that ran down 
to the shore of Black Lake, he became 
aware that his search was ended. His 
smell, as keen now as of old, told him 


surveying a battle-field, he observed every 
unevenness of ground and the exact loca- 
tion of every tree. Not a living thing 
stirred. Overhead in the branches a 
sleeping bird shifted its position and out 
on the lake the ripple of the wavelets 
sounded inordinately loud in the per- 








‘*With mouth a-drool, One Ear regarded them with hungry eyes.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





that just out of sight, across the clear- 
ing, his arch enemy stood, probably 
scenting the air like himself. With slow- 
ly swinging tail, alert ear and twitching 
nostrils, One Ear took in every detail of 
the scene before him. Like a general 


vading silence. The low-hanging moon 
threw a long, quivering beam across the 
water and cast a silvery half-light over 
the glade. 

Presently a twig snapped in the under- 
brush opposite, followed by the sound 
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of a soft body brushing through the 
branches. The motion of One Ear’s tail 
quickened to a virulent switch, his ear 
lay back flat on his bullet head and an 
angry glare lit up his faded eyes. Crouch- 
ing low, he cautiously slid forward a 
dozen feet; then half straightened up. 
With muscles tense and claws impatiently 
tearing the soft earth, he uttered.a whin- 
ing growl of challenge. It was answered 
from the shadows on the opposite side 
of. the glade, and a huge male panther, 
standing fearlessly erect, stepped out into 
the moonlight. With a roar of rage One 
Ear rushed at him and they rolled to- 
gether on the ground. Silently they 
fought—first one on top and then the 
other — ripping and tearing with tooth 
and nail. Warm blood melted the frost 
from the withered leaves; red-brown fur, 
like thistle-down, caught on the wild 
rose and waxberry bushes. Then, with 
a mighty rip, it was finished. One Ear’s 
life blood gurgled forth from a severed 
jugular, while only the thousand eyes of 
Night looked down from their infinite 
remoteness upon this forest tragedy. 
The victor stood straight on all fours, 
pointed his nose toward the blinking stars 
and uttered a scream of exultation. A 
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terror-stricken bird half fell, half flut- 
tered from its perch in a nearby tree, 
caught itself in mid-air and sped silently 
away into the night. Three times he 
sent this cry quavering off among the 
hills, to mock itself to silence; then, 
sniffing all about the fallen king of the 
range, as if to make sure that he was 
dead, he went down to the water’s edge 
for a drink, skirted the shore of the lake, 
and disappeared. Up in the glade the 
soft-voiced pines crooned a requiem over 
One Ear. A bright-eyed weasel peered 
forth from under a fallen tree at the 
prostrate form, then fled in panic back 
to cover, and a.night bird, passing over 
the spot, uttered a terrified squawk and 
vanished. 

In the early hours of the morning the 
wind died and the first snow of the sea- 
son came drifting down in big, feathery 
flakes — covering the bloody, trampled 
battle-ground and the vanquished under 
a shroud of purest white. When the sun 
appeared, only a long, slender undulation 
on the glistening surface marked One 
Ear’s resting place. A double row of 
tiny tracks issued from under the fallen 
tree, went directly over the top of the 
mound, zigzagged across the open, and 
entered the brush on the opposite side. 


“A GUN PLAY.” 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


RULY these are degenerate days. 
Recently there was a shooting 
scrape, in which two hostile gen- 

tlemen blazed away at each other with 
.38 calibre Winchester and shotgun, and 
nobody was hurt. Four shots were wasted 
on the shame-faced atmosphere. And 
this happened in the Northwest—the 
Sage-brush Land! Consider, too, the 
cause of the futile shooting. It was a 
quarrel about putting up tame hay. The 
piffing motive ranks with the rotten 
marksmanship. ' 

I was telling the above to one of the 
real old-timers. He snorted with disgust 


about hearing such a feeble parody on 
the customs of the Old West. 

“I remember,” said he, “‘when men 
started a gun play, they meant business, 
and somebody generally got hurt. One 
time, down in Florence, Idaho, in 1862, 
I saw a man’s size shooting racket. 
Florence was a mining camp, and there 
were some pretty: hard citizens there. 
There was one fellow, Slim Jack, part 
Cherokee he was—a regular bad man, 
fond of shooting, cutting and all kinds of 
hellery. And, of course, he had a fol- 
lowing of other tough cases who looked 
upon him as their leader. 
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“One night there was a dance in 
Florence. Robins and Burke were floor 
managers. Robins was Deputy Sheriff 
at that time; he afterwards became a 
United States Marshal and Warden of 
the Penitentiary. Both he and Burke 
were good gun men and had unlimited 
quantities of sand, which were neceessary 
qualifications for floor managers of dances 
in those days. Slim Jack and a friend 
of his, known as Frenchy, came to the 
dance. They btought with them two 
ladies from a local concert hall. Now, 
the people of Florence were by no ways 
squeamish in their morals, but they drew 
the line at allowing these ladies to take 
part in that dance. It was a high-toned 
dance, you understand. So Robins and 
Burke went up to Slim Jack and politely 
gave him a hint that he had better move 
on with his outfit. But Slim Jack didn’t 
vamoose worthacent. He and his bunch 
staid right there. Then Burke and Robins 
were obliged to say something pretty 
plain to Slim Jack’s crowd. They had 
to tell them to get out “pronto” or be 
put out with a gun. Well, Slim Jack 
was no fool. He saw that he would 
have a big contract on his hands if he 
tried to bluff it out; so he and his lady 
friends trailed out, cussing a blue streak. 

“Then Slim Jack sent word to Robins 
and Burke that they had better leave 
town that night, or be shot on sight next 
day. Of course, Burke and Robins knew 
that this meant trouble, but they were 
not the kind of. men to sidestep it at any 
time. And, any way, they figured out 
that it was about time that somebody 


closed down on Slim Jack and his bunch. 
So, next morning they walked about the 
streets as usual, keeping their eyes well 
skinned for the Cherokee. About mid- 
day they were going down the main 
street, keeping in the middle of the road; 
when the door of the Board of Trade 
Saloon swung open and Slim Jack and 
Frenchy stepped out. All four men drew 
at once and started shooting. They were 
about 20 yards apart at the beginning of 
the fuss—Robins and Burke in the mid- 
dle of the street and Slim Jack and 
Frenchy on the sidewalk. Every time 
Robins and Burke fired they made a 
jump forward to get nearer, and this 
seemed to completely rattle. the other 
two. They began to back away, but 
Robins and Burke went right after them. 

“‘Say,”’ continued the old-timer, ‘I’ve 
often noticed in gun fights that the fellow 
who crowds the other one generally gets 
the best of it. Well, Frenchy backed him- 
self into an open doorway, with Burke get- 
ting closer and closer. One of Frenchy’s 
shots scraped Burke in the ribs and he 
jumped for Frenchy and filled him full 
of lead. So Frenchy’s light went out. 
Meantime, Robins had been blazing away 
at Slim Jack, who got round the corner 
of the frame saloon building. Robins 
put four shots through the side of the 


building, and you could: cover all four . 


with the palm of your hand. Robins got 
creased in the neck, but he went after 
Slim Jack round the corner, just as Slim 
Jack toppled over, deader’n hell. That 
kind of discouraged the bad man business 
in that town.” 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 


@ pure serenity of mind.” 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE YOUNGEST LAKE IN 


MICHIGAN. 


By PAUL H. WOODRUFF. 


HE youngest lake in Michigan was 
born in October, 1908. On the day 
of its nativity it was christened 

Lake Chapin, because Chapin is the man 
who caused an 18-foot dam to be thrown 
across the St. Joe River at Berrien 


Springs, and so impounded enough water 


to justify the term “lake.” In spite of 
its youth, Lake Chapin is a big and 
husky youngster. It stretches back 
through the Berrien County hills clear to 
Buchanan—almost 12 miles by the old 
river road. Where it gets a chance to 
spread out, it is fully a mile in width— 
which, you must admit, gives it full title 
to be called a lake. The old St. Joe 
River, as it flowed between Buchanan 
and Berrien Springs before its rampant 
energy was harnessed by man, ran swift 
and clear and cold between arching trees 
of every species known to the Middle 
States. Here, sharply defined among 
the commoner kinds of growth, stood 
Norway pine and glistening birch and 
cedar, while locust fringed the edges of 
the current. Many a fair-sized tree, its 
roots undermined by the swift water, 
finally toppled over into the stream and 
became the rendezvous for countless tur- 
tles and blacksnakes; the turtles on the 
lower branches and along the trunk and 
the snakes exposed to the sun on the 
higher branches far above the water. 


The St. Joe is a rapid flowing river for 
comparatively level country. More than 
one boatman, whose only experience had 
been gained on the little inland lakes or 
on park lagoons, has come to grief when 
he tried to negotiate the deceptive dim- 
pled surface of Lake Michigan’s most 
beautiful tributary. 

But all this is reminiscence purely. Of 
course, there is plenty of the old river 
left; but between Buchanan and Berrien 
Springs there is no longer a perceptible 
current. Even the old passage around 
Buzzards’ Island (which few men ever 
successfully negotiated upstream in a 
rowboat in the old days) is as placid now 
as the proverbial mill pond—which is ex- 
actly what it is, to tell the truth about it. 
Buzzards’ Island itself, which used to 
tower so darkly and mysteriously above 
the current with its impenetrable jungle 
of trees and underbrush, now projects 
but an insignificant bald knob above the 
unruffled surface. Counterfeiters’ Island 
too—so-called because it was said that an 
old log hut hidden in its dark shadows 
harbored a gang of money-manufactur- 
ing desperados at one time, whose 
wraiths, according to local rumor, occa- 
sionally revisited the old ground—even 
Counterfeiters’ Island is now as barren 
as the well-known billiard ball, and 
almost submerged at that. For the 
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islands, as well as the now submerged 
banks, had to be cleared before flooding ; 
otherwise, the decaying and falling tree 
trunks might cause trouble later. For 
its size, Lake Chapin has an unusually 
extensive shoreline; for the St. Joe River 
never flowed in a straight line for a mile, 
and, in addition 
to its natural 
bends, there are 
now innumer- 
able bayous and 
backwaters 
formed . by the 
irregular nature 
of the old 
banks. Follow- 
ing the shore- 
line religiously, 
as a bait caster 
would, for ex- 
ample, one 
would have to 
row nearly 50 
miles to circle 
the lake. 
Speaking of 
bait casting 
brings up some 
interest- 
ing problems. 
There is a dif- 
ference between 
river fishing and 
lake fishing. 
Will the river 
fish learn new 
habits? or will 
the experienced 
river fisherman 
continue to 
make away with 
all the prizes, to 
the envy and 
chagrin of the 


visiting lake angler? 
Fishing in the old St. Joe has always 
been fairly good or very bad, according 


to how one fished. Those who have 
fished in rivers will understand this. One 
can get acquainted with the likely places 
in a small lake in a few days at most; 


THE KIND WE GET IN MICHIGAN. 
Photo by B. F. DILLEY, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 
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but it takes a lifetime to learn the possi- 
bilities of a river. 

The best bass bait on the St. Joe was 
always helgramites. You waded into the 
swift, shallow water, and turned over 
flat stones until you captured a black, 
horny, repulsive looking helgramite. 
You cautiously 
impaled him on 
a hook, inserting 
the point be- 
neath one of the 
armor plates on 
his back. Then 
with your long 
cane pole you 
dropped the far 
from tempting 
looking bait into 
a deep hole just 
below a fallen 
tree, or into the 
whirlpool below 
a point, and 
presently you 
had a bass. 
Now it is well 
known that lake 
bass will not 
take helgram- 
ites, simply be- 
cause helgram- 
ites live in run- 
ning water and 
so are not natu- 
ral food ina 
lake. Query for 
the naturalists: 
How long will 
the bass of Lake 
Chapin continue 
to take helgram- 
ites ? 

No doubt 
there were enough bass in the river to 
stock Lake Chapin very nicely without 
any help. But Berrien Springs, at the 
foot of the lake, has some pretentions as 
a summer resort. It has no commercial 
club or civic association; but it has what 
is just as good—a few enthusiastic, wide- 
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awake citizens. These men got together 
and obtained permission from the State 
Fish Commission to seine some of the 
little lakes and ponds within a few miles 
of the town. They caught some thou- 
sands of baby bass and pike and pickerel, 
to say nothing of crappies, bluegills, etc. 
These they transported in milk cans to 
Lake Chapin, selected suitable points 
along the shore, and dumped them in. 
Some of those fish ought to weigh over 
2 pounds by next summer. 

It is not enough to say that Lake 
Chapin is beautiful. All Michigan’s 
lakes are that; but there is one thing 
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thousand spots along its rugged shore 
meet all the requirements of the most 
fastidious tent dweller. There is shade 
of any desired variety; there is water— 
the clearest, coldest water that ever bub- 
bled up out of the ground and trickled 
down through the pebbles to the big 
water; there is an assortment of beaches 
that gives every one his own selection. 
You can face the lake from any point of 
the compass you choose. And, perhaps 
best of all—for even the most sociable of 
sportsmen are just a little bit exclusive— 
there is plenty of room for all comers 
without crowding. 














A CORNER OF 


Photo by B. F. DILLEY, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 





LAKE CHAPIN. 





more beautiful, and that is a Michigan 
river. And in Lake Chapin we have the 
beauty of both. The luxuriant, almost 
tropical, vegetation still borders the quiet 
waters, and the old magic call of hidden 
wonder “just around the bend” still 
sounds along the wild and crooked shore- 
line. Only where once was a dark, swift, 
narrow current is now a broad, silvery 
expanse, rippling in sun and breeze or 
quiet as a mirror. We have lost some of 
the river mystery ; but we have gained at 
least a sunnier and more cheerful aspect. 

For camping, Lake Chapin is ideal. A 


Berrien Springs is surprisingly access- 
ible, considering how few from the neigh- 
boring big cities have found it. It is on 
a branch of the Pére Marquette Rail- 
road; it is on a swift and busy inter- 
urban trolly line running from St. Jo- 
seph, at the mouth of the river, to South 
Bend, Indiana; and, when the water is 
high enough, the river steamers run all 
the way up from the mouth—a trip of 
some six hours, as against about 40 
minutes on the trolly, and well worth the 
difference. Incidentally the trolly crosses 
Lake Chapin, just above the dam, on the 
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longest inter-urban bridge in the world. 
Chapin still looks a little young, a little 
crude and raw. The old river banks, 
surprised by the inundation, have not yet 
taken on the air of permanency which the 
shores of a lake should have. The pond 
weed and the lilies have not yet taken 
root in their final and appropriate places, 
and probably fishing will not be good 
until they do. But it will not take long. 
Already the bayous are lined with aquatic 
vegetation and the stroller along their 
shores sees many a small commotion in 


some say will run on the lake next 
spring, cannot harm the fishing. 

But at present, be it whispered, the 
old anglers of Berrien Springs are still 
fishing (not still-fishing) down the river, 
below the dam a mile or so. They com- 
plain that the old channels are woefully 
changed, but one notices that they gen- 
erally come back in the evening with a 
big pickerel or two or a nice string of 
small-mouths. It is hard to break a river 
fisherman into lake fishing—and vice 
versa, for that matter. 














CATCHING YOUNG FISH TO 


Photo by B. F, DILLEY, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 


PLANT IN LAKE CHAPIN. 





the water as some alarmed fish makes for 
deeper parts. Another summer will 
make Chapin as natural a lake as if it 
were glacier-born, ages ago. It has at 
least one advantage for anglers. Its vast 
resources in the way of hiding and breed- 
ing places for game fish will keep its 
waters always at least promising; and 
those same physical characteristics will 
act as a protection against the evil effects 
of the power boats which are sure to 
come. Even the big steamboat, which 


To B. F. Dilley of Berrien Springs, 
photographer, all-around sportsman and 
a whole civic association in himself, this 
article is dedicated because he supplied 
the photographs. He knows where the 
fish and the rabbits and the birds are too 
—all of which information is on tap to all 
comers, friends or strangers. Not but 
that there are other splendid good fel- 
lows in the Springs—plenty of them. If 
you’re one yourself, you can’t help having 
a good time there. A great deal might 
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be written about the big dam and the 
hydro-electric plant that made Lake 
Chapin. But we will leave that to the 
engineering magazines. Suffice it to say 
that we are grateful to the engineers for 
conserving, rather than destroying, the 
beauties and the sports of one of Michi- 
gan’s choicest garden spots. 





A MINNESOTA FISHING TRIP. 





There are many fine lakes in Minne- 
sota, but it would be hard to find a more 
perfect Izaak ‘Walton’s paradise than 
Hotel Idlewild, 120 miles due north of 
St. Paul. You can imagine my pleasure 
when I alighted from the north bound 
local at Osakis, and found Don Ray- 
mond, one of the best fellows in the 
world, waiting for me in his Packard 
roadster. He soon introduced me to 
Joe Haynie, whom I afterwards learned 
to be the most experienced hunting and 
fishing guide in Minnesota, and after 
getting my baggage it took us about two 
jerks to get to the hotel. Then I got 
my first view of the lake and it is cer- 
tainly a dandy. It is 12 miles long by 
4 wide and a clearer, prettier lake would 
be hard to find. It was too late to do 
any fishing then; so our party that was 
to fish together for the next two weeks 
got together to talk things over. There 
was Mr. Raymond, Mr. Fauke, a fine 
sportsman from Texarkana, myself and 
Joe, the guide. Now I had never had 
any fishing before except good old Ne- 
braska cat fishing and there was a good 
deal of speculation as to what I would 
do with my first game fish; so when I 
went to bed that night I resolved that 
the first good fish that I hooked the next 
day I would get into the boat, no matter 
what the cost. 

The next morning we got an early 
start and 6 o’clock found us speeding up 
the lake to the bass grounds in a trim 
little fishing launch, called the Oneida, 
with a goodly supply of frogs and shin- 
ers, a big dinner, and three minds free 
from care. When we got to a place 
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called Four Mile Bar, Joe told us that 
we were over large beds of celery and to 
get ready to fish. He baited us all up 
with a nice big shiner and then began to 
slowly row the boat over the celery. As 
my minnow sank out of sight, I heaved 
a great sigh, for at last my ambition was * 
realized, and as I was thinking that the 
stories of 30 or 40 minute fights with 2 
or 3 pound fish must be all be made up 
—Zing! went my reel, and as I unwit- 
tingly pressed down on the flying line 
my fingers were burnt so that I let the 
line run out to its very end and 100 feet 
away had the pleasure of seeing a nice 
Oswego or small-mouth bass jump out 
of the water about two feet. It was then 
that I came to my senses and began 
rapidly reeling in the suspiciously slack 
line and soon Joe was putting on another 
minnow with the advice that I watch 
Don land his fish—for as we turned I 
saw another bass leap into the air at the 
end of Don’s line; but this time, instead 
of dropping the hook, the fish was 
brought towards the boat with a quick 
twist and in a few minutes more Don 
landed the first count of the day in the 
shape of a 3-pound small-mouth. Pretty 
soon I had another strike and as I heard 
Mr. Fauke say that I was having begin- 
ner’s luck, I began to reelhimin. My! 
how I thought he did pull at the time, 
and, after a few minutes of what I thought 
was skilful fishing, I brought to light a 
Sunny Jim—otherwise known as a meas- 
ly Jittle sunfish. In the next few mo- 
ments I almost forgot that I was fishing, 
I was so interested in watching the other 
two catch fish, but I certainly came to 
myself with a thud when my line gave a 
very healthy imitation of being caught 
on the tail of a race-horse. But, instead 
of coming to the top as the other fish 
had done, he immediately hit for the 
deep water. I heard Joe holler, “ You’ve 
got a pike!”” And, not knowing what 
else to do, I gave my pole a side pull and 
began reeling him in. Now, that may 
sound easy, but, let me tell you, when 
you are holding onto a steel pole for 
dear life with one hand and reeling in a 
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tight line with the other and especially 
when the line pulls against you with the 
force of a big pike that is securely hooked 
and would a heap:rather stay away from 
the boat than come up to it, it isn’t any 
snap. Well, in about ten minutes I 
thought my arm would drop off, but I 
had gained about 30 feet of line and I 
was mighty glad when I saw Joe reach 
out with the landing net and in a minute 
more my first 
good fish was 
in the boat—a 
five-pound 
pike. 

It was now 
almost noon; 
so Joe started 
up the boat and 
in 20 minutes 
we pulled up at 
Battle Point, a 
narrow stretch 
of land running 
out into the 
lake. While 
the other two 
were building a 
fire, Joe and I 
went into a 
nearby swamp 
to get some 
frogs. Joe went 
up one side and 
I the other and 
in ten minutes 
we returned 
with two dozen. 
large bullfrogs. 
While Donand 
I set the table 
under a huge 
tree, Joe and Mr. Fauke cleaned the frogs 
and also two of the pike. In half an 
hour they had everything ready and 
then I sat down to one of the best meals 
I have ever eaten. We had fried fish, 
frogs’ legs rolled in cracker crumbs 
and egg and then fried in butter, sweet 
corn, potatoes, toast and coffee. It cer- 
tainly was a meal fit for a King and when 
we had finished we all laid down on the 





A MORNING’S CATCH IN THE OSAKIS DISTRICT. 
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bank and listened to Joe’s story of how 
he caught a monster Northern pike three 
years ago. After cleaning everything 
up, we took the big net and seined for 
minnows and then that swim in the clear, 
cool water. O! it was fine just to pad- 
dle around and let the gentle waves carry‘ 
you up and down; but it was getting 
late, so we climbed into the launch and 
in twenty minutes we were again fishing. 
It would take 
too much space 
to tell all the 
enjoyable inci- 
derits of that 
day’s sport, but 
tis certain that 
we caught 
some fine fish; 
and hereafter, 
whenever my 
thoughts shall 
revert to fish- 
ing, there will 
be mirrored in 
my mind’s eye 
the many beau- 
tiful vistas to be 
found in Doug- 
las County, 
Minnesota. 

That night 
when we ar- 
rived at the 
hotel my arms 
were stiff and I 
was tired out; 
but what did I 
care, for didn’t 
I hear Joe say 
that tomorrow 
he would take 
me ‘to the rushes and teach me how to 
catch the big black bass, casting. But 
I must stop now and save that eventful 
trip until some other time. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. B.W.W1DENER. 





HEARING THE CALL. 


“Come on, Billy! we’re waiting!” 
Ever hear the call? Of course, you 
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have! dozens of times, hundreds of times. 
If you are a true blue, dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsman, you have often answered the 
Call. Yet that class of people who can 
see no enjoyment in the woods, the field 
or stream, never hear it ; they are the ones 
who sit around some corner grocery store 
with others of the same type that cannot 
see any fun in fishing or in toting a gun 
on your shoulder, like that ’ere fellow 
Bonebrake. Why, he was out t’other 
day and tramped Oh! I don’t know how 
many miles and only got six ducks. And 
then there’s that fellow Whistler, in 
Smith’s Bank—just gone plumb loony on 
fishing. Can’t see any fun in sitting on 
the bank of the creek, waiting for the fish 
to bite. No, sirree! can’t see any fun in 
that. Can’t see any enjoyment, except to 
sit by a red-hot stove in the wintertime 
or whittling on a dry-goods box, under 
an awning, in summer. Poor fellows! 
they never hear the Call. 

What was it, brother sportsman, that 
awoke you at night—causing you to run 
to the window, push up the sash and 
stick your head out—just in time to hear 
the last quack of the first flight of ducks, 
disappearing in the distance? What was 
it that, next morning, caused you to take 
down the old gun from the rack, to slip 
into your hunting togs, and, on opening 
the door, to find that the dog was there, 
awaiting you, with sparkling eyes and 
joyous bark. He too had heard the 
Call. And, as you tramp over to the 
marsh, you wear the smile that won't 
come off—for didn’t that quack of the 
old mallard drake say just as plain as 
words: “Come on, Billy! we’re waiting.” 

The season advances, and one morning 
you awake, to find the ground all covered 
with snow. After breakfast, as you are 
on your way to-the barn, you pass the 
old pump. You stop and gaze at the 
pure white surface broken by three little 
marks, as if some one had stuck his two 
first fingers and thumb in the snow. 
Your eyes follow the marks to a small 
thicket not far away. Did you read them 
aright? Of course, you did. The Call 
again ! 

Then, when the snow has disappeared 
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and the warm sunshine and April show- 
ers have awakened tlfe earth again, you 
start for the old tool-house, get out the 
old spade and start to “ making garden.” 
You figure it out that you can easily get 
through by supper time—and then 
What the deuce is that wriggling down 
in the dirt? Well—! That ended the 
garden making, for that day. That 
darned old angle-worm had plainly told 
you that the suckers down in the creek 
by the willows were calling, calling for 
you. 





* * * * 


About the middle of last August I no- 
ticed that my old side partner, Roy 
Hawse, would come into the store oftener 
than usual, and sit around and sigh and 
go through the same old rigamarole that 
we had done dozens of times before. 
“Well, Billy,” he would finally say, 
“when do we start on our vacation?” 

“Oh, about the 15th of September,” I 
would make answer. 

Then Roy would smile; a dreamy, far- 
away look would come in his eyes; and 
I knew at once what was in his mind— 
pine woods, big black bass, pike, pickerel 
and muscallonge. For Roy had heard 
the Call. 

Then, about September 15, we’d pack 
our grips and start for Northern Wis- 
consin. Why always Wisconsin? I will 
tell you. From Birchwood north for 
miles we know every lake and stream; 
know where the bass, pike, trout and 
muscallonge live. And this is not all. 
We know dozens of the boys who live 
there and it seems like home to us. At 
Birchwood we take the Soo Line to 
Edgewater, where you will find that 
prince of good fellows, Sam Cornman, 
and his hospitable wife. Thence we 
portage over six miles to the Sisabogama 
Lakes, where the lordly muskie reigns. 
There you will find the Isaacsons, who 
care for you in royal'style. Then, after 
a good night’s rest, you are ready for 
the fray. Ever catch a muskie? What? 


—never caught the greatest, gamiest 
fighter that can be found in any waters? 
So fierce is his attack and so resourceful 
his rushes that many of the most expert 
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who fish for him have bowed to the in- 
evitable with the loss of their tackle— 
rod, reel, line and all. 

os * * * 

Last summer we camped on Little 
Chief Lake. We had with us a young 
fellow whose sole desire was to catch a 
muskie. So we sent him out one morn- 
ing with our guide, with instructions not 
to return until he had caught one. He 
came back at sundown with a 40-pounder. 
Sitting around the camp-fire he told us 
how he caught him. “ You see, boys,” 
he said, “the guide told me to let out 
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such force as to almost swamp the boat. 
“What the Dickens was that?’ I asked the 
guide— A whale?’ ‘No; only a muskie,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Now, look out!’ Say! I 
have broken the worst range horses on 
the plains, but I never had such a shak- 
ing-up as the one I got from that fish. I 
just braced my feet and hung onto the 
rod. After a while he would let up a 
bit and I would reel up a little of the line 
and get him started toward the boat. 
Then off he would go again. And all 
the time the guide had a grin on his face 
a yard wide. 














BIG SISABOGAMA 
Photo by WILL IH. GRAY, Morrison, Illinois. 








LAKE, WISCONSIN.—-Where the Muskies Strike, 





about 80 feet of line with that No. 8 
Skinner spoon and to sit still in the boat 
and watch about where the spinner was 
at work. Well, we rowed up and down, 
back and forth. Nothing doing. I got 
so awful tired sitting in the boat, watch- 
ing that line, that I began to think that 
there was lots more fun fishing for bull- 
heads down in Foster’s Pond. Then a 
streak of something rushed through the 
water like an express train. A pull on 
the line that almost yanked me over- 
board; then a leap into the air of a long, 
lean body, which struck the water with 


“After a while I heard the guide say 
in a far-away voice: ‘ Bring him up to 
the boat.’ ‘I am trying to,’ I gasped. 
“Can’t you push the boat up to him?’ 
You see, I was beginning to lose track 
of time and was sparring for wind and 
wondered why the bell didn’t ring, so 
that I could go to my corner for a rub- 
down. When—Bang! went a noise close 
to my head. I thought that it was a 
knock-out, sure, and opened my eyes, 
just in time to see the guide drag the 
old muskie into the boat. ‘Say, kid,’ 
said the old fellow, ‘ you’re all right; you 
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brought him to the boat in fine shape. 
He’s a 40-pounder as sure as you're a 
foot high.’ ‘A 40-pounder?’ I said. ‘I 
thought he weighed a ton.’ And say, 
boys, I’m going out again tomorrow, to 
see if I can catch another one.” We all 
laughed. We knew it would come. For, 
you see, the kid had heard the Call. 


%* * * * 


One by one, the days glided by—so 
fast in fact that we could hardly keep 
track of them. One day after the gamy 
black bass; the next, after muscallonge 
or on a tramp through the woods after 
game. In the evening—around our 
camp-fire—we would tell stories, sing 
songs and smoke the peace pipe. Then 
we'd roll into our blankets, content with 
all the world—and fall asleep. 

Next morning, our vacation ended, we 
packed our outfit and tramped back to 
Edgewater, where good old Joe Gorbutt 
would be waiting with his launch, to take 
us back to Birchwood. And as I stand 
on the little dock, bidding Goodbye to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornman, I hear Roy’s 
voice calling: “Come on, Billy! we’re 
waiting.”” Then, as the little launch 
points her nose away from the shore— 
growing dimmer and dimmer in the dis- 
tance—we know that, God willing, we 
will all come back again next year. 
Back to the pine woods, to the old 
friends; back to the lakes and streams, 
where the days are not long enough and 
where we can always hear the Call. 

WILL H. Gray. 





HIGH DIVERS OF THE PACIFIC. 


Many birds get their living by fishing, 
and the most successful dive after their 
prey. The black divers, which are often 
seen rocking on the ocean swell, duck 
under now and again. They swim a 
considerable distance beneath the surface 
to catch perhaps one fish. The king- 
. fisher, swooping down from the vantage 
point of a bough, is lucky if he takes a 
trout from the pool. Champion among 
the diving birds is the pelican; for under 
his bill he carries a big pouch, with 
which he scoops up a peck of little fishes 
at a single dive. It is this fishing bag 





of wrinkled skin that, together with the 
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enormous bill which makes its frame and 
support, gives the bird its ungainly look. 
It can only rest easily with its neck 
curved back and its bill balanced on the 
bulge of its breast-bone. 

The pelicans commonly seen on the 
coast of California are big grey birds, the 
size of geese. They have broad wings, 
long necks, heads round and white as 
baseballs; and their bulky body is sup- 
ported on short, sturdy legs, ending in 
webbed feet. In spite of having all this 
dead weight to carry, they are high 
fliers. Pelicans soar aloft, not as high 
indeed as the buzzards, which circle like 
black specks against the blue, but to a 
height of 100 or 200 feet above the sea. 
To watch the feats of these birds in div- 
ing from such elevations is a most inter- 
esting spectacle. 

First of all, they must locate their 
prey ; for the smelts, yellowfins and small 
silvery fish on which they feed are mi- 
gratory. So they travel up and down 
the coast, three or more together, flying 
in Indian file a few feet above the wash 
of the long Pacific rollers. They are 
prospecting, as a miner would say, for a 
likely fishing place. Having found one 
to their fancy, they separate and rise 
high into the air. As every one knows 
who has ever peeped over the edge of a 
cliff, you can see far into the depths of a 
quiet sea from a lofty elevation. So the 
great birds fly steadily back and forth, 
questing, like hawks above a stubble field. 
Suddenly a pelican hovers—comes to a 
standstill, with his wings flapping ’fast. 
He has sighted a shoal of fish, swimming 
perhaps many feet below the surface. 
Down goes his bill, up tilts his tail, and 
with wings closed tight the bird shoots 
downward. While in the air one cork- 
screw turn he makes, and then hits the 
water with a mighty splash. You would 
think a whale was spouting. The seconds 
go by; you wonder if he will ever come 
up; and Lo! there is the squat grey 
bird, floating on the water many yards 
from the spot where he struck the sur- 
face. After that tremendous dive, he 
needs a little time to rest and recover 
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breath, before attending to the catch. 


‘Now his bill points to the sky, gapes 


apart a little, and the contents of the dis- 
tended pouch slip down the bird’s gullet. 

Not all, however, that the pelican’s 
scoop net has swept up goes to feed his 
own stomach. The pouch has no mus- 
cles attached to it; and the bird cannot 
swallow with his mouth closed, like a 
man or a monkey. He must open his 
bill slightly; and, when the pouch is 
well loaded, a few spill out. The gulls 


‘know all about this; and, although they 


feed fat on sand crabs and all the refuse 
of the shore, they are always hungry for 


opened bill. This impudent act the big 
fellow sometimes resents by a twitch of 
his ungainly beak directed at the robber. 
But he beats the air in vain: the nimble 
gull is off and away with his booty. A 
pelican’s pouch is so capacious that, one 
would suppose, a full load would satisfy 
his appetite. But no: a sea-bird is an 
insatiable creature. When there is a big 
run of fish into a bay and the water bub- 
bles with their moving, the pelicans dive 
again and again into the press. 

At length they tire of fishing and fly 
ashore. Huge sacks of feathers they 
seem, as they stand about on the beach 














SEA GULLS AND PELICANS AT SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA. 





fresh food. They never dive themselves, 
and only catch fish that swim very near 
the surface. But when a pelican dives, 
all the gulls on the beach, white-necked 
with yellow beaks or cinder-grey and red 
billed, take to their wings at once. The 
first to arrive at the spot where the peli- 
can bobs up, range themselves astern 
of.the big fisher, like shore boats in at- 
tendance on a steamer, and wait for him 
to unload. When he raises his bill, they 
whirl in, screaming, to pounge upon the 
spillings of the pouch or deftly to snatch 
a small fish from the angle of the partly 


in various attitudes of repose—some 
preening their plumage, some quietly 
digesting fheir enormous meal. When 
they take flight again, they flap and 
scramble through the shallow water, 
half running, half flying, till they acquire 
sufficient momentum to launch them- 
selves into the air. It is with these 
heavy bodies as with the air ships: the 
difficulty is to get under way. The 
gulls, light airy creatures, take two trip- 
ping steps and up they go; the pelicans 
flounder along for twenty paces. 
Los Angeles, Calif. F. W. ReIp. 
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DEER HUNTING IN’ THE NORTH WOODS. 


By JOSEPH A. BOTTKOL. 


HE grey dawn of the Northern 
woods, cold and penetrative, had 
stolen through the tent, and the 

last day had come all too soon, as is the 
way of last daysin camp. Two teams 
were to come in afier us and would ar- 
rive about noon. No sound broke the 
stillness, save the steady breathing of 
the hunters on a broad bed of balsam— 
all awake on account of the cold but 
feigning sleep and each one waiting for 
the other fellow to brave the frosty air 
and light a fire in the cold stove. The 
boys had all killed their buck, and as I 
was a victim of the perverse luck of deer 
hunting and eager for the last chance, it 
was up to me to roll out and be doing; 
so a fire was soon roaring in the stove. 

We started out before it was light 
enough to see the sights, Jack and I 
crossing the lake were we intended sta- 
tioning ourselves near runways of the 
deer, whie the rest of th: boys went 
round each side of the lake, thus form. 
ing a drive toward Jack and the writer. 
Arrived on the other shore, Jack sta- 
tioned himself on a side hill overlooking 
a mossy ravine where deer were known 
to pass through. I went north into the 


hardwood ridges where I took position 
on a big maple which had been blown 


down but rested in a hemlock whose 
heavy limbs drooped low in the languor 
of age. I was about 8 feet from the 
ground and commanded a good view of 
several deer trails. Ten days of con- 
scicntious but fruitless endeavor had 
passed. I had heard about the uncer- 
tainties of deer hunting but had never 
had a taste of it. I had hunted hard. 
As time went on, impatience seized upon 
me, increasing in its intensity as the 
fruitless days slipped by. I was up 
every morning before the first grey light 
appeared in the east and in the woods 
before the stars began to fade. With 
noiseless tread I stole slowly up-wind, 
halting at every step and searching the 
depths of every spruce thicket, the 
screening hazel brush, the pot-holes, 
swales, blow-downs, brushy ravines and 
every other likely place for a patch of 
grey in the lighted places or a dun out- 
line in the deeper shadows. But I saw 
only the spoor and beds of deer, some 
of them fresh, but whose owners had re- 
ceded b: fore me like grey ghosts Once 
I got a momentary view of a spike. horn 
that had seen me first and was in the act 
of slinking noiselessly beneath a huge 
wind fall, but before the rifle could be 
flung to the shoulder for even a hasty 
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shot he was lost to view behind a cur- 
tain of brush. Sometimes a lusty buck 
would “blow” at me derisively for a 
minute or so from behind the evergreens. 
He knew he was safe and he was far too 
wise to show himself. Sometime I would 


_ see the spectral gleam of a white butt, 


as it disappeared in the gloom of the 
spruces, or the flirt of a flag above the 
haz | brush, when a buck heaved overa 
wind fall and smashed away through the 
bush. But always I was just a little bit 
too late. Or again, in the colonnade of 
some distant ridge, I would discover a 
big deer walking up the slope but he 


killed the biggest buck ever seen: weight 
;80 pounds, 12 prongs on one horn and 
15 on the other. O! how my soul 
gloried !—and then I awoke. 

Hard luck seemed to attend me frcm 


.the very beginning. We arrived at our 


camp site about noon and had camp 
established about 3 o’clock, so it was 
decided that we should all take a look 
at the woods before dark. Accordingly 
I went into a maple ridge back of the 
lake, my objective place being a glade 
about two acres in extent, containing 
scattering maples but no hazel brush or 
young maple. Surrounding the glade 














ONE OF THE. BIG ONES KILLED ,IN THE TIMBER ACROSS THE LAKE. 


Photo by J. A. BOTTKOL. 





would always be too much protected by 
brush and color of surroundings for even 
an expert to kill. In vain did I quietly 
steal into the old pine burnings, where 
for hours I was like unto the immovable 
black stubs that surrounded. me. In 
vain did I wait in an old chopping bor- 
dering a tract of spruce and maple, from 
which the deer were wont to emerge at 
dusk and where I had been successful 
in Novembers past. In vain! And then, 
when darkness would come on apace, I 
would wend my way campward—tired, 
disheartened, hungry. In my dreams I 


mighty maples and evergreens stand 
close with a dense undergrowth of hazel 
brush and young maple, through which 
one cannot see. The autumn leaves lay 
five inches deep and the weather was 
dry. No use trying to stalk with such 
underfooting. Every time I put down 
my foot it sounded as if I were stepping 
on Saratoga chips, the noise seeming to 
say, ‘‘Look out! here I come!’”” And 
the deer, feeding among the great trees, 
heard me long before I could hear or see 
them and skulked away with furtive 
backward glance. I saw their tracks. 








It is a good thing under such conditions 
to know the trails, runways and coming- 
out places of the deer at dawn, during 
the day and at twilight. Knowing these, 
a man can station himself and wait (pro- 
viding he has the patience) for the deer 
to pass on his way to feeding ground, 
watering place or lying-down covert. 
This is one way of getting deer but not 
entirely dependable, as, if deer are hard 
hunted, they will abandon all trails and 
customs, spending the day in the deeper 
recesses of the big swamps and coming 
out to feed during the night only. Then, 
during the rutting season, deer travel 
extensively. Not infrequently under 
normal conditions a deer will take it into 
his head to neglect a frequented passing- 
through place which you happen to be 
watching, even though the wind be in 
your favor. 

On one side of the hardwood contain- 
ing the glade there lay a slashing and 
the lake; on the other was an old burn- 
ing, containing the usual growth of 
young poplar and some neighboring 
cedar and tamarack swamps. A num- 
ber of deer passed through this hard- 
wood every day, on their way to feed 
and water and vice versa, especially at 
dawn and twilight-time, and a few of 
these passed through the glade now and 
then. I mounted a stump on the edge 
of the glade and had an hour’s watch 
before me ere dusk would set in. The 
indescribable hush of approaching twi- 
light hung in the woods, broken now 
and then by the mysterious hooting of 
the great horned owls which only en- 
hances the quiet witchery of the hour 
preceding darkness im our Northern 
woods. A half-hour had passed, when 
I heard the faint crack of a dead limb 
off to the left. My heart leaped, for I 
knew what it was. A minute or so 
longer and another snap or two of dry 
twigs. Then, scarcely audible but gradu- 
ally growing louder, the occasional rustle 
and crushing of crinkled foliage, single 
and impressive. It was a deer feeding 
slowly forward toward the glade. Pres- 
ently I heard a rattling as of horns 
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against wood; and such was the case, 
for a buck was pushing his way through 


‘the young growth. Prospects for a 


splendid kill seemed sure. My heart 
began to thump with anticipation, as, 
finger close to trigger, thumb on ham- 
mer, I waited for the buck to show him- 
self. Slowly the quarry came on, pur- 
suing a parallel direction and pausing 
frequently. After an interminable period 
he reached the fringe of brush on the 
edge of the glade. Here he paused for 
another ten minutes. He was now about 
go yards from where I stood and one 
step more would show me a part of him. 
I saw the hazel brush sway where he 
stood, and expected him to come out 
into the open. But this buck would not 
take that one step. No,sir! The shades 
of twilight were gradually deepening. 
Then, as he swung his head, I got only 
a glimpse of a pair of horns and ears. 
That was all. He started slowly off in 
the direction from which he had come, 
feeding as before, his steps and rustles in 
the leaves growing fainter and fainter, 
until they merged into the silence of the 
forest. Ten minutes later it was dark, 
for darkness falls fast in the North 
Woods. This deer did not scent, see or 
hear me, so this illustrates some of the 
uncertainties of deer hunting. 

The next day I bungled a good chance. 
Rain fell during the night; the going on 
leaves was quiet. It was in some hard- 
wood containing a good deal of spruce 
and balsam and I was traveling slowly 
up-wind. Presently I came to a small 
slashing. The hardwood ran off into 
bunches of brush, wind-falls and stunted 
balsams. A stretch of small popples 
confronted me. I did not feel like going 


round the end of it but knew that I 


should. Selecting the thinnest places, 
I began going through. Rattle! went 
a branch, in spite of the utmost care. 
Then a premonitory feeling settled over 
me: somehow I felt that a deer was 
nearby. The feeling grew till I was 
almost positive of it. Up to the rattle 
of the branch I had not made a noise. I 
paused for some time, filled with that 
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mocking premonition ; the silence was in- 
tense. A passing gust sighed overhead 
and the great trees stirred with a vague 
unrest. I started on, slowly. Rattle! 
went another branch. Crash/ a smash 
of brush, and Bump! bump! bump! was 
heard out ahead. Now was the time for 
expedition. Plunging through the brush 
and yielding saplings, I vaulted up a 
handy stump and there jumped a fine 
buck—snowy “ flag”’ tip-tilted and blow- 
ing his shrill alarm at every bound. 
BanG!—just enough time for a hasty shot 
as he ducked 
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trails, I grew to know quite closely how 
much time had elapsed since the deer 
passed; whether a buck, doe or fawn; 
where he was going and whether alarmed 
or not. And now for that last chance. 
Wow! but it did take perseverance! 

I sat astraddle of a big tree about forty 
yards from a deer trail running east and 
west, trying the while to console myself 
with the fact that I hadn’t had one fair 
shot. An hour passed; two hours, three. 
I felt like running a foot-race to relieve 
myself of the stiffness due to long inac- 

tion. A great 





into a balsam 
blow-down, but 
my bullet only 
ripped the bark 
from the side of ° 
a stub near him. 
I sent another 
bullet at the last 
derisive flirt of 
his flag in the 
gloom of the 
evergreens, but 
he leaped on, 
blowing defiant- 
ly, and then si- 
lence and the 
bounding of my 
heart. 

Though my 
strenuous en- 
deavor was fruit- 
less,I discovered 
later that this 
streak of per- 
verse luck stood 
for days of great 
profit. I had gained a greater knowl- 
edge of the deer’s habits and of the wil- 
derness—a knowledge which brought 
glorious success in subsequent seasons. 
{ could stalk through the woods noise- 
lessly. My eye, through constant scru- 
tiny, became quick and comprehensive 
in its sweep. My ear became acute, 
catching the smaller as well as the larger 
noises of the woods and, distinguishing 
them, some of which I had heretofore 
been unable to interpret. By examining 








GETTING READY TO START FOR THE STATION. 
Photo by J. A. BOTTKOL. 


stillness was in 
the woods. Time 
was speeding by. 
In less than an 
hour I would 
have to give up 
the hunt. I be- 
/| ganto feel glum. 
| AsIsatlistening 
the Ker-slam! 
of a shot came 
from theeast end 
of the lake: two 
shots, three, 
four. Somebody 
was shooting at 
a deer. Silence 
again held its 
vigil, but it was 
a silence whose 
web was made 
up of hushés, 
sighs and vague 
stirs. Intently I 
peered between 
the great trees 
and into the maze of hazel brush screen- 
ing the vision. A half-hour passed. 
Then, in the woods behind me, a twig 
snapped, leaving me indubitable as to its 
cause. A feeling of exultation thrilled 
through my body but left me cool. I 
was facing southeast; the sound of the 
broken twig had come from the north- 
west. So, turning my head to the left 
and back, I looked in the direction from 
whence the sound came and heard some- 
thing walking on the rustling leaves. It 
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was coming along that deer trail! Then, 
out of the thick woods, stepped a nimble 
young buck, nose to the ground and 
wa'king at a fast gait. I estimated his 
weight at 150 pounds; took note of his 
horns which were small but even, with 
three prongs on each antler, and cocked 
my rifle. It was too late for me to 
change my position and impossible to 
shoot with the game so far to the rear; 
so I was compelled to let the buck pur- 
sue his course along the trail until he 
would gain a spot almost abreast of me, 
where, although it would be a constrained 
position for aiming, I would have to 
shoot, because here the trail again en- 
tered cover. And now had come the 
time to shoot. I raised my rifle, took 
as careful aim as the circumstance per- 
mitted, low down behind the shoulder, 
and pulled the trigger. The crash of 
the .30 shattered the stillness; the griz- 
zled old woods took up the sound and 
roared back at me in a thundering voice. 
Simultaneously the game leaped and 
disappeared in the bush. A few waiting 
Canada jays flopped frantically away. 
A bunch of chickadees sitting near flew 
into a noisy panic and a half-dozen red 
squirrels raced to the tops of the spruces, 
where they chattered loudly with rage. 
The forest was alarmed. I followed the 
trail for a half-hour, but found no evi- 
dence of a wound. The hardwood grew 
wilder, rougher, and dusky with the 
shadow of hemlocks. I paused in the 
deep woods —disconsolate, puzzled. The 
wilderness trooped away denser, darker 
—triumphantly shielding its wild things. 
I had pitted my skill and perseverance 
against the forces of primitive Nature and 
her wild creatures, but in the end she 
was poised in lofty triumph. Never did 
I feel the strength of the wilderness more 
than then, and as I gazed into its un- 
fathomable depths a feeling of deep rever- 
ence for its mightiness stirred within me. 
Crash! An echoingsmash of brush, off in 
the gloom of the woods, and the familiar 
sound of bounding hoofs, regular and 
vigorous. Then silence. And after that, 


a long way off, a dead limb cracked with 
a hollow sound. The hunt was over. 





A DAY WITH THE GREY GEESE, 





It was in the early part of November, 
some few seasons ago, that a triend and 
I arranged to have a wild fowling trip to 
a certain part of our North-east Coast. 
Our bag from the place in question usu- 
ally contained a few widgeon and mal- 
lard and an occasional pink- footed goose. 
In previous years we had often found a 
lot of snipe on the saltings near our 
fowling- ground, so on this special occa- 
sion we determined to take some small- 
shot cartridges and give them a turn, 
despite the fact that my friend was using 
a Tolley double barrel 8 bore and my- 
self a 10-bore. Our usual procedure 
was to take a stand for the flight in the 
morning, with the hope of a shot at 
geese going inland or duck going sea- 
ward. The geese, of course, fly much 
too high in ordinary weather, but when 
it is rough one may expect a shot; the 
ducks more often fall to the gun of the 
flight-shooter. After the morning flight 
we would work out the higher reaches 
of the saltings, where usually we found 
plenty of snipe, a few odd mallards and 
occasionally a teal. Again at the even- 
ing flight we took stands for the geese 
“coming on” and the ducks ‘going 
off,” exactly opposite to their morning 
route. Thus it will be seen that it is 
difficult to carry a weapon anything like 
suitable for the variety of game met with. 

Our trip was a three days one. Onthe 
first day we had excellent sport at snipe. 
We killed and bagged ten and a half 
brace between us. In fact, we ran out 
of small shot cartridges and had to stop 
shooting before noon. We shot remark- 
ably well, considering the weapcns we 
were carrying. My friend’s gun weighed 
11% lbs ; mine,g 4% lbs. Having fired all 
our small-shot cartridges, we vowed that 
that very night we would procure suffi- 
cient for the morrow tokill ten brace each, 
allowing for our usual shooting at snipe 
with heavy guns—two kills and a miss. 
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The morning of the next day found 
us each with about 35 small-shot car- 
tridges. My lot seemed nothing else 
but No. 10s. I could scarcely find a 
suitable cartridge to put into my gun for 
duck or geese at the morning flight, 
owing to the heap of No. 10s in my bag. 
I expected my friend would be in worse 
confusion, with his Perfect 8-bore shells 
weighing on him like young punt-gun 
cartridges. However, we could not alter 
things, seeing that we really intended to 
have some snipe-shooting. 

The morning flight over, we began to 
work the marshes. Scaipe! scaipe! and 
a merry little snipe would dart off, gen- 
erally getting well away before he was 
dropped with a charge of No. 10 from 
one of our heavy guns, which spoke out 
with extra loudness. Down! Yonder 
is a small flock of geese! With the 
wind scurried along five geese towards 
the lower end of the marsh. Suddenly 
they turned and in a few seconds had 
alighted. My friend and I were soon 
together, holding a consultation as to 
how we should proceed to stalk them. 
At length we agreed that there was only 
one way and that was to go straight 
towards them, keeping the marsh vege- 
tation as much as possible between them 
and us. Of course, the order Change car- 
tridges! was passed. My friend slipped 
in a BB and a No. 1; I, two No. rs. It 
did not matter which barrel we put them 
in, for all were full-choke. We stalked 
fully half a mile, when we thought we 
must be somewhere near the birds. The 
vegetation was somewhat thin at the 


place where they had alighted. At first: 


we did not see them; then suddenly and 
piercingly there came the familiar “gag”’ 
of a grey goose. In a moment we espied 
them, standing heads to wind, all on the 
alert. It was evident they smelt danger. 
We were stalking side by side and saw 
that they were soon going to be off; so 
we agreed that the moment they flapped 
we would each take our respective side 
birds. When about 100 yds. from them 
they rose. Simultaneously we each fired 
at our near-side bird and followed on 


quickly with the second barrel. My 
friend’s bird dropped with a broken 
wing. All the others mounted in the 
air on wide expanse of wing, evidently 
untouched. They gaggled loudly and 
hovered round their wounded comrade, 
seeming anxious not to leave it behind. 
Their excitement rapidly increased until 
they did not seem to notice we were 
running fast towards them. All in a 
flurry we reloaded and ran towards the 
flying birds, until we were not more than 
40 yds. from them. I could see the eye 
of every bird. Bang! bang! bang! bang! 
We gave them our other four barrels, 
but never a bird fell, and Alas! the lot 
were off. What was the matter? In the 
excitement of the stalk we had neglected 
to seek out more large-shot cartridges 
than would do for one deal at these geese. 
Conse quently, having the small. shot car- 
tridges ready in our pockets, we had 
naturally and without a thought been 
firing No. 10 at grey geese 40 yds. away! 

The most fortunate part of the per- 
formance has yet to be related. It is 
pleasing to think the wildfowler’s lot is 
not altogether a series of misfortunes, 
though at times he is very apt to believe 
it is. It so happened that it was cus- 
tomary with me to carry a large-shot 
cartridge in my waistcoat pocket. Real- 
izing the cause of our failure, in the 
twinkling of an eye I slipped the large- 
shot cartridge (which was a BB) from 
my waistcoat pocket into my gun. The 
geese had by then realized their danger 
and were making a hasty retreat; but, 
aiming well ahead of the nearest bird, 
the large shot caused its great long neck 
to buckle under its weighty body, which 
fell to the earth a lifeless form, vibrating 
the air with a sickening Plosh! as it 
stuck in the soft green ooze. It proved 
to be an adult male of the species known 
as the grey-lag goose (Anser cinerea), 
which is now undoubtedly considered a 
rare bird in the North-east of England. 
The other goose, which my friend shot, 
was an immature pink-footed goose 
(Anser brachyrhynchus). This latter spe- 
cies we have found to be the commonest 
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visitant to this locality of all the species 
of grey geese which visit us, and, there- 
fore, was not considered by us so valu- 
able as the grey-lag. 

My friend’s goose, being only broken- 
winged, was making rapidly towards the 
edge of the water, not more than 100 
yds. distant. My companion had a stuck 
cartridge, so I had to run and shoot his 
bird before it reached the water. Before 
I could do this I wasted some little 
time in searching for a No. 4 cartridge 
amongst my bag of No. 10s. However, 
I succeeded in stopping the goose. This 
was good; still, like the wildfowler’s lot, 
I had more misfortune to follow. Just as 
I killed the goose. (which was not more 
than 40 yds. from me), out sprang a 
wounded mallard drake from a large tuft 
close to my feet. There I stood with 
an empty gun and an open mouth, and, 
of course, the bird got away scot free. 
We gathered our geese and gazed on 
them in half-bewilderment, scarcely con- 
scious in our excitement of the fact that 
we had actually bagged two wary grey 
geese on the open salting. After cooling 
down, we regretted that we had not had 
some large-shot cartridges ready in our 
pockets. If we had had the presence of 
mind to place handy in our pockets a few 
large-shot cartridges, we certainly would 
have shot all those five geese. As it was, 
we finally agreed that under the circum- 
stances we were mighty lucky to get two 
of them; for, had it not been for that dou- 
ble B, we should only have managed one, 
and that not Anser cinerea.—Stan/ley 
Duncan in the London Shooting Times. 





BIRD LIFE IN SONORA. 


In Wm. T. Hornaday’s book entitled 
Camp Fires on Desert and Lava (recent- 
ly published by Scribner’s Sons, New 
York) will be found an extremely inter- 
esting chapter describing bird life in the 
region lying between Tucson, Arizona, 
and the Gulf of California. In this chap- 
ter, among many other charming and 
instructive notes, the author thus pleas- 
antly discourses about two well-known 
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birds. ‘On our return from the Pina- 
cate County, the last waters of the 
Sonoyta River sank into the sand op- 
posite the Playa Salada, near Agua 
Dulce. The last struggling pools were 
fairly swarming with minnows, all of 
which were doomed to quick annihila- 
tion by the drying-up of their home 
waters. It was there that I noticed an 
American Bittern, fishing for dear life. 
He had what may be called a cinch; for 
the devoted minnows were quite at his 
mercy. He worked as if he had taken 
a contract to catch all the minnows, and 
place them where they would be of some 
benefit to the world, before the receding 
waters could leave them wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air. I was so 
pleased to see Botaurus that I was 
tempted to go over and shake hands 
with him, and ask him when he left ‘the 
States.’ . . It was at Sonoyta, on 
the day before our departure for Gila 
Bend, that I was treated to a most un- 
expected acquaintance with a bird of rare 
mental poise. While we were encamped 
on the north bank of Sonoyta River, 
squaring accounts with the native pur- 
veyors of horses, hay and wagons, | fol- 
lowed the good example of the Doctor 
and Mr. Phillips to the extent of taking 
a bath in the stream. At that point the 
stream bed was so narrow that between 
banks it was not more than 15 feet wide. 
The banks were completely masked by 
bushes, and on the south side the jungle 
growth was quite dense. Choosing a 
tiny bank of clean sand, I quickly took 
my pour-bath—of water that was fear- 
fully cold—and without any undue lin- 
gering proceeded to dress. In that op- 
eration there was no need for haste, and 
it proceeded slowly and in dignified 
silence. I stood on my little sand-bank 
facing the stream, and had reached third- 
ly, when to my amazement a slaty-blue 
bird silently walked out of its conceal- 
ment under the roots of a mesquite tree. 
It was an American Coot or mud-hen, 
and after it had calmly looked me over 
and waded out into the shallow current, 
it was so near that I could have touched 
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it with a carriage whip. I stood fairly 
spell-bound with surprise and pleasure, 
and decided to give the stranger a time 
exposure, to see what it would do. It 
was very evident that the bird was fully 
aware of my existence; for it frequently 
cocked its head and looked me squarely 
in the eyes. But it was by no means 
disposed to lose valuable time in specu- 
lating upon the in- 
tentions of a total 
stranger. Slowly it 
walked up-stream, 
where the current 
was only three 
inches deep, sharp- 
ly looking from side 
to side for aquatic 
insects or anything 
else worthy of a 
coot’s serious at- 
tention. It was in 
no more haste than 
a sleth, but went 
slowly,andsolemn- 
ly, stalking for 
prey. Gradually it 
drew away from 
me, and when, at 
last, I felt compelled - 
to continue my 
dressing opera- 
tions, the bird 
watched me with- 
out the slightest 
manifestation of 
alarm. We took 
stock of each other 
to the last available 
moment; and I 
really believe that 
when I again see 
that coot I will 
know him at sight. He has a whitish 
bill, a very bright eye and scalloped toes, 
by which tokens I can recognize him 
anywhere. Finally I spoke to him quiet- 
ly and gingerly, as a gentleman always 
addresses a stranger when there has been 
no formal introduction. My advances 
were received with brisk confidence and 
caused no alarm. When the daylight 








A TRIO OF YOUNG WILD CATS. 


was about to be turned off, I climbed 
the bank and left Fulica still stalking 
silently up the stream, seeking what he 
might devour, but not at all like the 
roaring lion of Holy Writ.” 


—_> 


AN INTERESTING FIND. 


To stumble upon a nest of wild cats is 
a find indeed ! Such 
was therecent good 
fortune of a friend 
of mine, as the en- 
closed photograph 
proves. While he 
was engaged in 
picking berries 
near a swamp, his 
dogs discovered the 
home of Mrs. Wild 
Cat, and, though 
the old lady was 
away, three young- 
sters were at home 
in the hollow log. 
The capturing of 
the little fellows 
was no easy mat- 
ter, but my friend 
persisted in his ef- 
forts and at last the 
young bob cats 
were safely trans- . 
ferred to his shirt, 
in lieu of a sack. 
When first I saw 
this interesting 
family they were 
confined in a room, 
and, though looked 
at and handled (by 
the foolishly brave), 
their savageness 
had not abated one whit. I strongly 
doubt the possibility of taming them. 
In appearance they are not unlike the 
offspring of fireside Tabby, though of 
course possessed of thicker fur and larger 
muscles. That they are true wild cats, 
and not the Canada lynx—the Loup 
Cervier of song and story—there can be 
no doubt. (Rev.) O. WarreEN SmITH. 
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THE FATE OF THE BLACK DUCK. 





It wasadrake. The symmetrical curl 
of the two feathers in his tail and his 
grass-green bill proclaimed it as plainly 
as words. He was a veteran of the 
marshes and bays. Months of training 
and experience—months that count as 
years in the life of a man—and the in- 
stinct with which he was endowed in 
common with all wild creatures—had 
taught him so far to avoid the dangers 
and pitfalls that are ever lurking for 
those of his kind. His keen vision, quick 
hearing and acute scent had served him 
well from the time when he was first 
able to paddle about the creeks and 
coves and dive for the food that lay at 
the bottom. Many hair-breadth escapes 
had been his: more than once a shower 
of shot had whistled about him, and he 
even carried a few of the leaden pellets 
in his body as a reminder of his careless- 
ness in not using with judgment and dis- 
cretion the gifts that were his heritage. 
And still he was usually a wary old 
fowl, ever on the alert to avoid danger 
and viewing with suspicion everything 
that was unfamiliar to him. 

Winter was approaching. The air was 
becoming crisp and keen; the days were 
growing shorter; the sun at noon on 
each successive day was declining still 
lower in the southern sky. Ice was 
forming in the shallow places among 
the reeds and sedges and in the creeks 
that marked the black ducks’ breeding 
grounds. The ducks that had been 
spending the summer months in North- 
ern waters gradually marshalled their 
forces and every day flocks containing 
many hundreds began their flight to the 
South. At length only a few scattered 
individuals remained, until their instinct 
warned them that they too should begin 
their semi-annual migration; and so, 
early one morning, with much fluttering 
and quacking they swam together and 
chose a leader; then mounted upward, 
their wings beating the air in unison, and 
the old drake was left alone. 

He had found an ideal feeding spot. 
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An extent of succulent grasses that 
promised to last many days demanded 
all of his attention, and with head in the 
water and tail in the air the old drake 
passed the days pulling his food from 
the bottom. So much occupied was he 
that he hardly noticed the hegira of his 
comrades that left him the solitary occu- 
pant of the feeding grounds. But all 
things come to an end; and, the food 
becoming exhausted, the old drake soon 
realized the importance of seeking his 
winter home on the southern coast. Per- 
haps, with that gregarious feeling im- 
planted alike in brute and human kind, 
he suddenly experienced a sense of lone- 
liness. So, one morning, as the dawn 
broke amid a bank of black, ragged 
clouds, presaging a strong northwester, 
the drake, after a few preliminary quacks, 
arose into the air until the sedges and 
creeks were spread out like a map far 
below him and sped like an arrow to the 
south. 

Soon the old haunts were far behind 
him. The wings of the feathered courser 
beat the air with tireless strokes; with 
feet and neck outstretched, his elongated 
body rushed onward with the speed of 
an express train. When the sun set he 
was many a mile from his starting place, 
and, tired and hungry, he gradually 
slackened his flight and settled down on 
a low marshy island. Experience told 
the old drake that here was a safe haven 
for the night. The mud flat that put 
out from the shore now, at low tide only 
partially covered with water, meant a 
supper of grasses and snails and the tall 
reeds would afford an effectual conceal- 
ment from enemies. 

The first glimmer of dawn found the 
drake preparing for his departure, For 
a short time he busied himself in diving 
for his morning meal; after that, in per- 
forming his ablutions in the clear, cold 
water of the bay. Then, as the sun arose 
red and fiery, its rays turning into so 
many diamonds the drops of water that 
rolled from his back, he resumed his un- 
erring flight toward the goal of his hopes 
—the great Southern rendezvous whither 
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his companions had already preceded 
him. Through the short winter days 
the black duck pursued his course, turn- 
ing neither to right nor left and stopping 
only to seek a roosting place when the 
sun sank below the western horizon. 
Many denizens of the air passed him— 
winged creatures like himself in appear- 
ance and yet unlike in species; for the 
path of the black duck led toward the 
South and thither all those of his kind 
had gone many days earlier. A flock 
of brant in regular phalanx, their dusky 
plumage relieved by the white collars 
around their necks, passed on their an- 
nual migration—filling the air with their 
sonorous cries. Geese in great numbers 
sped onward toward the Canadian gulfs 
and bays, each flock cutting the air in 
the familiar harrow-shaped figure and 
emitting a chorus of resonant honks. 

On the New Jersey coast near a prom- 
inent inlet is a bay that is one of the 
winter resorts of the black ducks. Here, 
when the piercing northwest gales lash 
the water to a foam, sending the cakes 
of ite grinding together in the swift cur- 
rent, these fowl congregate by the thou- 
sands. The bay is surrounded by thou- 
sands of acres of salt meadow, in which 
are many coves and ponds where the 
ducks delight to gather and feed upon 
the grass that grows on the bottom. It 
was to this bay, many a long mile from 
his summer home, that the old drake 
was winging his way. 

One cold, cheerless morning, when a 
northwester sent the salt spray flying in 
showers on to the windward shores of 
the islands and swept across the mead- 
ows, leveling the long grass in its pas- 
sage, the old drake reached the end of 
his journey. The east was glowing with 
the break of day and the golden streaks 
that shot up from the horizon gave token 
that the sun would soon appear. Ob- 
jects began to assume a distinct shape 
as the darkness faded, and to the keen 
vision of the zrial traveler a welcome 
picture was revealed. Resting quietly 
in a small cove that indented an island 
lying directly in his course, were a num- 


ber of ducks, some of them in groups 
of five and six, some in pairs. As he 
drew nearer, he found that they were of 
his kind. The dusky brown plumage 
slightly tinted with buff belonged to no 
other species of water fowl. The fact 
that they were sitting almost motionless 
in the water—none of them diving or 
swimming back and forth—should have 
aroused the old drake’s suspicions. But, 
tired with his long passage from the 
North and hungry for food as well as 
for companionship, he for the moment 
forgot his cunning in his eagerness and 
blindly rushed on to his fate. He forgot 
until too late that the skilled hand of 
Man could with wood and paint produce 
an almost exact counterfeit of a living 
duck. He also failed to notice that, a 
few yards beyond the flock, the grass 
grew tall and luxuriant, affording com- 
plete concealment for his enemy, Man. 
As he slackened the momentum of his 
flight and hovered over the decoys, a 
human figure arose to a sitting posture 
in the sedges that fringed the shore, a 
jet of flame shot forth, and before the 
report that accompanied it had died 
away the old drake fell with a splash 
into the water—his migrations ended 
forever. Joxnn T. WILtits. 
Camden, New Jersey. 
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NoaH SPoo., trapper and hunter, liv- 
ing near Moyie, B. C., while standing at 
the door of his cabin a short time ago, 
was struck by a .30-30 soft-nose bullet, 
which glanced off the bone of the upper 
arm, passed through his right lung and 
lodged in the muscles of his back. He 
lay for two days in his cabin, and then, 
unassisted, made his way to the Cran- 
brook Hospital, where the bullet was 
extracted. It had expanded, part of the 
jacket being found sticking in the inside 
of his shirt. Though it is doubtful if 
ever a man recovered after having an ex- 
panded bullet driven through his lung, 
the doctors quite expect that Spool will 
pull through and soon be on his feet 
again. 

















In almost every part of the world 
November brings with it the opening of 
field and water shooting. Thousands of 
men and women seek recreation in field 
sports; millions of dollars are spent by 
devotees of sport; and, while the game 
secured may not represent a tithe of the 
spend who will admit that they have 
not received a quid pro quo. Even the 
American who, it is said, spent $50,000 
to take a party of friends abroad for 
one day’s grouse shooting on a Scotch 
moor, and was unable to shoot owing to 
heavy rain, will probably claim that the 
trip was worth the money. Owing to 
the enormous drain upon the game sup- 
ply made by the market hunter and 
the host of more legitimate sportsmen, 
America has almost reached a stage 
where the game preserve will be the 
last resort for those who love field shoot- 
ing, and as there are thousands of acres 
iu this country fit for little else than 
game farms, where all kinds of game 
may be raised without injury either to 
the land or the farmer, it is possible that 
the near future will see such preserves 
developed as business propositions, for 
the benefit of those who can afford a 
certain amount of time and expense in 
return for a certain amount of sport. 

. * . * 

In England, the opening of the game 

season is as fashionable as the annual 
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horse show in this country and the 
slaughter of game birds is enormous. 
We learn that on the 12th of August, 
1910, 8 guns killed 500 brace of grouse 
and another party of 5 killed about 200 
each. Lord Walsingham is said to hold 
the individual record, having killed 1,700 
pheasants in one day, with the assistance 
of 4 guns, 2 men to load and 40 men to 
beat the coverts. Earl de Grey, eldest 
son of the Duke of Denvonshire, is the 
leading representative of this sort of 
sportsman, and his bloody record, pub- 
lished a decade since, credits his lordly 
gun with over 40,000 grouse, 80,000 par- 
tridges, 100,000 pheasants, 4,000 wood- 
cock and snipe and 50,000 hares and 
rabbits. 
* . * + 

FisH were biting and time served to 
visit a favorite shore. Instead of char- 
tering a horse and vehicle, the Scribe 
and a friend caught an early trolly and 
sped merrily through the suburbs and 
out into the country, following the long 
road over which in years past we used to 
drive during the night to be ready for 
the early morning tide. Two changes 
of cars—the last being a genuine old- 
timer, the motor-man being also the con- 
ductor—and then a mile to walk. Break- 
fast had been orderéd by telephone the 
night before and was all ready for us 
as we entered the long low building, at 
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one time a famous road-house but now 
eking out a precarious existence from 
visitors seeking a fish dinner or the sport 


‘itself. The crisp bacon and eggs being 


disposed of, bait can and live box prop- 
erly disposed, two pairs of oars shot the 
light skiff over the water, just as the 
sun was fairly over the horizon. Neither 
of us was disposed to use fancy tackle. 
Two heavy cane rods, with a silk line 
carrying two.hooks, baited with live 
shrimp above a lead sinker, was the outfit. 
Dropping the heavy stone which served 
as an anchor, with pipes going well, we 
cast our bait into the river and waited 
for what was coming. Principally crabs 
for a bit; some of which were preserved 
for future bait. First blood came to 
the Medicine Man, who safely landed a 
fine ‘‘yellow Ned,” and the Scribe capped 
the first capture with a pair of the same, 
a few minutes later. Perhaps a dozen of 
the yellow fellows had been put in the 
live box towing astern, when the Scribe 
struck at a nibble and immediately some- 
thing was doing. There was no reel to 
play: nothing but brute force as applied 
by hook, line, rod and arms, and a nice 
three-pound rock fish was scientifically 
swung into the boat, which the fish came 
near leaving most uncéremoniously. Two 
pairs of hands grabbed at the scaly con- 
tortionist and one pair fortunately got 
a strangle hold; the rest was easy. By 
10 o'clock we had caught a good basket- 
ful—principally white and yellow perch, 
with three good-sized rock. Enough for 
a feast. What more did we want? Two 
hours later we were home, with fish 
cleaned and iced, ready for the attentions 
of the cook. 
* * * + 

AN early attack of summer influenza 
or hay fever (call it what you will, if 
enough objurgations are attached) drove 
the Scribe to the sea-shore and _ inci- 
dentally to a renewal of acquaintance 
with certain places where the beach birds 
can still be found. Twenty-four hours 
inhaling the keen salt air stopped sneez- 
ing and coughing long enough to war- 
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rant the supposition that a continuation 
of such treatment would work a cure, 
and, as the Madam was along, instead 
of seeking a spot for a blind by the 
aid of a boat, a pair of mosquito-proof 
ponies, known locally as Chincoteagues, 
and a rather ramshackle vehicle with a 
driver; were chartered for the trip. We 
made a start about midnight. The Madam 
was game, though sleepy, and made be- 
lieve she enjoyed the trip; but when 
we finally arrived towards dawn, well 
wrapped in a blanket and snugly placed 
in a pit dug in the sand with due refer- 
ence to the human form, she slept the 
sleep of the just, while I placed the de- 
coys’and the team was sent over the 
dunes into retirement. 
* * * x 

A TRIM built curlew, looking for the 
early worm or other sea food dear to 
the curlewian palate, came floating over 
the beach, sounding its mellow call and 
setting its long wings towards the de- 
coys as the Scribe made reply. Closer 
and closer the long-billed beauty drew in 
over the surf, the first glint of the rising 
sun making the- bird loom up as large as 
a chicken. The Scribe fired; the flat 
crack of the smokeless powder wakened 
the Madam and scared the curlew into 
a spasm of flirting wings and a dash of 
speed, that safely carried it out of dan- 
ger, despite two other shots that did little 
more harm than splash into the laugh- 
ing waves. At any rate, if the waves 
did not laugh, the Madam did as’ she 
remarked in her usual sweet tones, “‘ Gee! 
but you are a great shot!” Loving her 
as I do, violence was out of the ques- 
tion, but I said with withering emphasis, 
“Madam, beware! Tempt me no fur- 
ther!’’ ‘‘ Never mind, dear,” she re- 
plied; “I refuse to smile again—espe- 
cially as there is a nice bunch of big 
birds out there, waiting for you to scare 
them away.” Sure enough, they were 
there, but probably some movement in 
the blind had changed the course of their 
flight and before a shot could be fired 
that chance was gone. “ What a pity!” 
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cooed the Madam. Now, the Scribe can 
shoot a little bit and after he had cut 
down a pair of willet with a double shot 
and tripped up a fast flying robin-breast 
that was skimming along over the waves, 
he was inclined to be a little patronizing 
in his attitude and it needed another 
clean miss of a single willet, that flew in 
to the decoys and out again without a 
feather touched, to take some of the 
conceit out of him. The Madam judi- 
ciously kept quiet when these slips oc- 
curred and when the bunch of dead 
birds reached the two dozen mark, the 
conveyance was: called into service and 
the plucky little ponies made compara- 
tively short time on the journey back to 


headquarters. That was a delightful 
forenoon for both of us. 
* * x «x 


JuMPING doves in a wheat stubble is 
great sport. Now, at first reading, that 
sentence seems rather involved. It does 
not mean that a new variety of dervish- 
like birds has been discovered. It means 
that you take a gun and a pocketful of 
cartridges, loaded with the same charge 
that would be used for live pigeons at 
the trap, and, finding a wheat stubble 
where doves are using, you quarter back 
and forth over it. Your approach causes 
the dove or doves to fly, sometimes out 
of range; at other times a quick shot can 
reach them. You scare them, they jump 
in flight, and the gun does the rest—if 
pointed straight. Having thus cleared 
the ground, let me tell you it is great 
sport and has trap shooting beaten to a 
frazzle. The Scribe had one or two 
afternoons this summer, after harvest 
had cleared the fields, during which 
enough were killed for a dove stew, and, 
though like Falstaff, he larded the lean 
earth with perspiration, the sport was 
worth the exertion. No baseball pitcher 
has anything on a dove in the way of 
curves and speed. One of these birds, 
when hit, will shed enough feathers to 
fill a small pillow and keep right on 
going. You simply have to get the centre 
of the charge on the mark to get a dead 
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bird. There is no chance to take time to 
get set and poise the gun. A flutter of 
swift-moving wings, and a grey streak 
leaving the vicinity, requires the finest 
kind of codrdination between nerve and 
muscle to make a killing connection. 
Doves may not be game—but Oh! you 
dove shooting! 


* * * * 


’ THOsE who enjoy shooting and who 
cannot get away to the open for live 
game must perforce satisfy their craving 
by indoor shooting with the small-calibre 
rifle or pistol and it will pay any one who 
desires to take part in contests with either 
revolver or pistol to write C. S. Axtell, 
Sec’y U. S. Revolver Asso’n, Springfield, 
Mass., for information concerning indoor 
matches, to be conducted by that organ- 
ization during the winter. Becoming a 
member of the U. S. R. A. entitles any 
one to the privilege of shooting for per- 
cenfage prizes and all that is needed is 
a gallery giving a full 60 foot distance. 
The Association supplies targets for a 
small sum and if one cannot get competi- 
tors in his own tows to shoot with, he can 
shoot to get scores which will give him a 


medal. 
* * * © 


UNLEss ammunition be loaded at home, 
revolver shooting is an expensive sport; 
but, equipped with a Smith & Wesson .22 
calibre pistol with either 8 or 10 inch 
barrel, the expense is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There is probably no more accu- 
rate combination known to those who 
use firearms than this pistol and the 
Long Rifle cartridge, loaded with black 
or smokeless powder. The black powder 
cartridge is not so very dirty, as I have 
repeatedly fired 50 shots without clean- 
ing the barrel and the last shots went as 
true as the first. Being so portable, the 
pistol is a useful companion in camp and 
the hollow-pointed bullet will account for 
any small game encountered. 


* * * * 


J. H. Bartow, the father of reloaded 
ammunition in this country, has retired 
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with a comfortable fortune, but the busi- 
ness established by him many years ago 
is still continued by the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company, New Haven, Conn., and 
with a set of tools, lead and a cook- 
stove, bullets equal to the best can be 
moulded at odd times and the life of 
the brass shell is long enough to satisfy 
the most critical. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to the more universal adop- 
tion of hand-loaded revolver ammunition 
has been the unfortunate tendency of be- 
ginners to procure too many articles for 
their kit. An Ideal melting kettle, ladle, 
lubricating pump and one mould is 
enough for a start. The most difficult 
task of all in casting bullets is to break 
in the mould, and, while it is a serious 
temptation to experiment with different 
bullets and thus accumulate a number 
of moulds, it will be better to buy a 
few of the various kinds of bullets for 
test, and then, after finding satisfactory 
models, procure the mould or moulds. 
Experience seems to show that better 
results are obtained by using one com- 
plete charge for all practice. Take, for 
example, the .38 Special. This is cer- 
tainly one of the best cartridges for re- 
volver practice, being equally accurate 
for indoor as well as outdoor practice. 
The military cartridge must be used in 
strictly military matches, but the State 
usually issues enough for practice, and 
if it does not a mould to cast the .38 
S. & W. bullet will be about the only 
other mould needed, if the Special be 
made the choice for general practice. 
As experience is gained, other tools may 
be added, but if the kit be made too ex- 
tensive at first, it is a tiresome task to 
find work for all of it; parts get lost or 
rusty; interest is scattered; a bad score 
is blamed on the ammunition, and prog- 
ress is hindered. 
* * * * 

Inpoor practice with either rifle or 
pistol is the best school for those who 
aspire to the expert class. There can 
be no excuse for wild shots, except those 
belonging to ammunition or hold. Fac- 
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stage of perfection that it does not serve 
as such an excuse any more, and it 
will be found that not less than 90 per 
cent. of bad shots, made at 20 yards in- 
doors, are due to poor trigger pull. 
Given a weapon with a properly ad- 
justed pull—and this will be done at the 
factory by request—the manner in which 
the trigger finger applies the pressure 
to the trigger is the most important fac- 
tor in straight shooting. The manner in 
which the pistol is held in the hand is 
also a factor; but with a good let-off the 
record of hits on the target may not be 
close to the bull, but they will be grouped. 
The beginner should try for a group, no 
matter where the centre of the group 
may be located. A series of groups, all 
in the same relative position with small 
dispersion, shows that ammunition and 
weapon are all right; the eye and finger 
have been working together, and the only 
problem left for solution is to study the 
hold or work over the sights to bring the 
hits closer to the bull. 
* * * * 

A wRITER in the current number of 
Recreation suggests a lead plug and rot- 
tenstone for the purpose of cleaning out 
metal and other fouling from a rifle bar- 
rel. This is bad advice, and, if followed 
out according to directions, will ruin any 
barrel in which it is used, no matter how 
carefully the work may be done. The 
use of Mobilubricant on jacketed bullets 
has already been suggested in these col- 
umns as a positive preventive of metal 
fouling and a possible preventive of rust, 
unless the weather be very damp. The 
hunting rifle should never be permitted 
to get rust-bitten inside the barrel, though 
there may be some excuse for marks on 
the outside of the metal parts: Rust pits 
will accumulate fouling, it is true; but 
so long as the lands retain their edge 
and will spin the bullet, so long the accu- 
racy of the barrel will last, unless the 
fouling becomes too apparent. The great 
friction of the bullet passing over the 
interior of the barrel takes off the edges 
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quite rapidly enough, without help from 
a muscular arm and rottenstone polish. 
* * * * 

Tent life is hard on rifles, especially 
if the atmosphere be at all moist. Sus- 
pended by straps from the ridge-pole, 
after being thoroughly cleaned and 
greased (not oiled), there is less chance 
for rust than in any other place in the 
tent. Cosmoline oil has proven the best 
rust preventive in my experience but 
must be applied inside the barrel, after 
cleaning, with a liberal hand. 

* * * * * 
‘*From far away the voice came 
And whispered in my ear. 
I heard the wind in the spruces 
And the rapids shouting clear. 
I saw the smoke of the little fires 
Stream up to greet the day; 
So I packed my kit and followed the voice 
North and West and away!’’ 
—G. E. T. Roserts. 

On ty a few lines in the above—but 
how they stir the blood! As the leaves 
fall and autumn odors hang heavy at 
sunrise and sunset, how the Long Trail 
beckons, until the desire to be up and 
away from the crowded city becomes 
almost painful. Under the title of Com- 
rades of the Trail, Mr. Roberts has re- 
cently added another book to his already 
long list of charming tales, and those 
who cannot follow the voice will find 
within its covers a most interesting story, 
written by a man who knows whereof he 
writes. 

* *x * 

THERE is one great satisfaction about 
the issues of Sports AFIELD. The plain, 
unadorned tales found therein are from 
the stores of actual experience—needing 
no rhetorical padding to appeal to those 
who read. The task of editing a publica- 
tion like Sports AFIELD is no sinecure; 
but the man at the desk, in this case, hap- 
pens to be a genuine sportsman, whicli 
may explain why every issue is better 
than the last 

* . * * 

THE private game preserve has come 

to stay. Future generations will have to 
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take their hunting in such reservations 
or do without. It may also come that 
many of the game animals we used to 
take pleasure in hunting will be domesti- 
cated and raised for food purposes, just 
as we now raise cattle. It is said that all 
varieties of deer can thus be raised at 
less cost than beef. But where will be 
the romance surrounding a haunch of 
venison, when we go to the butcher to 
get it? So far as small game is con- 
cerned, it will be quite as much, perhaps 
more, sport to shoot over a well kept 
game preserve, if large enough to keep 
the game wild, than to hunt from morn- 
ing till night as now, with little reward 
for the exertion except the outing. One 
will not then meet with so many undesir- 
ables as clutter up the fields at the pres- 
ent time—banging away at everything 
with feathers or fur, regardless of the 
rights of the farmers or land owners, and 
interfering with the legitimate pursuit of 
game by those who have some idea of the 
eternal fitness of things. It will cost 
more perhaps, but the additional pleasure 
coming from a successful day’s shooting 
under the most advantageous conditions 
will be well worth the additional expen- 
diture. 
= * * * 

ONE can very well imagine several 
thousand acres of upland and forest set 
aside as a game refuge, with camps scat- 
tered here and there, and where, under 
proper supervision, a generous and very 
mixed bag could be made _ without 
seriously depleting the supply. Possibly 
the migratory birds would not be found 
in any great number; but we have not 
yet learned how easily many varieties of 
game birds may be turned down in a 
proper environment, to increase and 
multiply for the benefit of visiting sports- 
men, retaining all their wild and natural 
propensities. The semi-domesticated 
fowl known as the Guinea fowl would be 
one that in less than a generation would 
breed well in a wild country, lie fairly 
well to the dog and test the skill of the 
shooter when trying to escape. These 
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birds are found wild in Cuba and afford 
excellent sport over dogs. 
* * * * 


Unc te Sam is taking a lot of interest 
recently in providing his fighting man 
with a personal equipment, outside his 
rifle and ammunition, which shall be as 
light as possible, yet give the soldier 
protection from the weather and permit 
him to discard portions when deployed 
for a fight, without reducing his fighting 
equipment. .The heaviest equipment 
weighs 47 lbs., the lightest 37 lbs., and 
the fighting equipment (which includes 
120 extra cartridges) is but 45 lbs. With 
the exception of the ammunition and 
canteen, the whole equipment is carried 
in a vertical position on the back by sus- 
penders attached to the haversack at the 
top, passing over the shoulders and be- 
neath the arms and attached to the 
haversack near the bottom, thus putting 
the center of gravity of the load as near 
as possible to the vertical line passing 
through the center of gravity of the 
man. Old-timers will justly say that the 
War Dept. has adopted a method of 
pack very similar to that used for years 
by experienced woodsmen. The new 
canteen recommended by the Army 
Equipment Board is a flask-shaped, flat- 
bottomed, seamless aluminum affair 
with a screw top and the same capacity 
of the present type. The tin cup is to be 
replaced by a seamless aluminum cup 
with folding handle, which rests on the 
bottom of the canteen, both utensils be- 
ing carried in a felt lined canvas case, 
attached to the belt by a new double 
hook attachment which eliminates 
swinging when marching. For carry- 
ing salt, sugar, coffee and pepper, in- 
stead of paper bags a can is provided, 
subdivided into three compartments— 
one for coffee, one for sugar and one for 
salt and pepper mixed. Another can 
carries enough bacon for two days. It 
will be some time before any part of this 
equipment can be obtained by civilians, 
but samples can be seen at the Quarter- 
master’s Dept. in Washington and some 
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of the outfitting stores carry similar arti- 
cles to those mentioned. 
* * * * 

A HARD-MUSCLED white pointer, with 
one forefoot drawn up, half crouching 
in tense contraction, gazed with glisten- 
ing eyes and slavering tongue at a 
ruffed grouse perched upon the flat top 
of a stump. The noble bird, with 
drooped wings, its fan-like tail opened 
wide, erect tuft and spreading ruff, 
strutted for an instant before the dog, 
the bright sunlight sifting through the 
surrounding tree-tops illuminating the 
beautiful color scheme of its rusty 
brown feathers, mottled with black-grey 


‘and white, and making a picture once 


seen, never forgotten. The quick eye, 
apparently focussed upon the crouching 
dog, or the exquisite senses of smell and 
hearing, detected another danger, and 
the bird, with tremendous roar of wings, 
dashed off through the timber like a 
feathered rocket. Followed in its head- 
long flight by a keen and well trained 
eye, the flat crack of smokeless powder 
was succeeded an instant after by the 
dull thud of a dead body striking the 
ground. The dog bounded forward and 
his master followed to retrieve the game. 
* * + - 

CANNED food must of necessity be the 
main source of supply for the camp at 
a distance from a base of supplies. Per- 
haps no other individual will ever camp 
on the exact site of your camp; but, even 
so, dispose of the empty cans in such a 
manner that they will not offend the eye 
of any one with their rusty inelegance. 
A clean camp is a healthy camp, and all 
refuse should either be burned or 
buried; but the ubiquitous tin can, 
while it may not be a breeding place for 
disease, is not an object of beauty and 
the chance of its being of further service 
is so remote that its final disappearance 
will not be mourned. It is so little trou- 
ble to clean up the camp site on moving 
away, that it is a wonder so many peo- 
ple leave without a thought of the ugly 
spot they have left behind them. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 
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Camp Fires oN DEserT AND Lava. By 
Wm. T. Hornaday, author of Amer- 
ican Natural History, Camp Fires in 
the Canadian Rockies, etc. Photo- 
graphically illustrated by Daniel Mac- 
Dougal, John M. Phillips and the 
Author. With two new and original 
maps by Godfrey Sykes, Geographer 
of the Expedition. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $3.00 net. 
Primarily the expedition described in 

this volume was an exploration of a 

hitherto unknown country. It is true 

that the Pincate region was known to a 

few Papago Indians and perhaps half-a- 

dozen Mexicans, but to the reading and 
thinking world it was totally unknown. 

No previous exploration had been made, 

nor could any authentic topographical or 

geographical description of the region be 
found. To Dr. Hornaday such a region 
is always an alluring field, and to make 

known the unknown and mysterious is a 

delight, and in this case a seeming pa- 

triotic duty well performed, for which 
the reading world owes him much. The 
book is an intensely interesting and in- 
structive description of the desert region 
of Sonora in Northwestern Mexico; of 
its rainless atmosphere and unwatered 
gardens, as well as a description of the 
wild life and scenic wonders to be found 
there. To the student of Natural His- 





tory, seeking the new and wonderful, it 
will prove extremely instructive, while it 
opens up a novel and delightsome field 
to the ardent sportsman. Its illustrations 
—every one triumphs of photographic 
skill—will prove alluring to every stu- 
dious and artistic reader; while the de- 
scription of Tucson and the route there- 
from to the Land of Desert and Lava 
awakens an interest that does not wane, 
even when the book is closed. Dr. Horn- 


aday and his companions upon this ex- 


pedition are an entertaining group of 

scientific sportsmen and intersperse the 

record of their wanderings with camp- 
fire stories of former hunting exploits 
and personal adventure that captivate 
and hold the general reader, while the 
scientific knowledge to be garnered from 
the records of their observations is well 
worth while. Tuos. H. Fraser. 

* * * * 

By INHERITANCE. By Octave Thanet. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Price, $1.50. 

This story, by the author of The Man 
of the Hour, may well be called The 
Problem of Today. By Inheritance is 
not fiction. It is as real as the Moving 
Picture, as full of doubt and anxiety as 
the night before the battle or the vigil 
of the castaway in a lonely sea. And 
when its intensely interesting pages are 














read, and the covers closed, there re- 
mains with the reader the consideration 
of a problem that cannot be ignored— 
the question of the negro and his brood. 
One who has lost his mental confidence 
in trying to follow the comet, that for 
374 years will rush away from the earth 
into the illimitable space, can hardly turn 
from his celestial riddle to this quandary 
of our own petty state. The heart that 
is touched by the plight of the luckless 
spider, vainly trying to escape from the 
porcelain tub, will not be indifferent to 
the lot of the colored man or woman, 
climbing eagerly towards the social 
height from which they are sure to fall. 
No talent or skill can win admittance to a 
social equality with other races of men. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who answered 
the question as to how he might look 
upon the marriage of a white man and a 
colored woman, with the words: “I guess 
I could stand it if the woman could.” 
The white man cannot lift the negro 
to his own plane; he can only lower him- 
self. He may be full of sympathy for 
a lowly people, but he cannot break bread 
with them. The children, black and 
white, that in States like Colorado sit 
beside each other in school, must go their 
own ways when school-days are done. 
In Denver, some years ago, a mulatto boy 
was graduated from a High School at 
the age of 14; he was afterwards the 
President of an association of young 
lawyers in a California city, and farther 
than this he could never go. His sister, 
a quick-witted girl—one of the best 
clerks in the County Treasurer’s office— 
married a black man. These were of 
white parentage to a large extent, with 
the traits and the ambitions of their an- 
cestry in their souls. Picciola, struggling 
to blossom from between the strangling 
stones of the prison yard, found in the 
Emperor a friend who could save her 
from a cruel fate. No Emperor, or King, 
or President—no Constitution, or Law, 
or any power that is—can save the 
colored man from the curse of his color. 
And in this story of Octave Thanet’s this 
truth is so plain and so indisputable that 
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we can find no other determination of the 
problem. 

A lady well known in Denver society 
recently visited Jamaica. Two out of 
every one hundred in that island are 
white. With her husband she was en- 
tertained by very charming people, who 
were not entirely white. One of these, 
a lady, wife of a mulatto holding a re- 
sponsible Government position, remarked 
that her children were very much tanned ; 
another lady (an English officer’s wife), 
overhearing this,. afterwards remarked 
that it was quite true, but that they were 
tanned all over alike. Desiring to attend 
church, the visitors went to one named 
by an acquaintance, and found them- 
selves almost the only whites in the con- 
gregation ; they were told later that there 
was another church where most of the 
“fair people” attended. Even amongst 
the colored people the prejudice against 
color is a certain quantity. In Jamaica, 
as Octave Thanet says, the racial preju- 
dice exists, but 2 per cent of the popu- 
lation must suffer isolation if they are 
unwilling to allow the colored citizens 
more social privileges than elsewhere. 
In Bermuda (as we know from having 
lived there several years) there is no 
more approach to this state of affairs 
than in the days when Fatty Walsh was 
hung for stealing a pair of shoes at the 
Flatts. There are no public schools at- 
tended by the children of the better 
classes; the colored children do not sit 
in school with white, and in the churches 
the negroes are by themselves, as in times 
of slavery. The Bermuda negro is more 
respectful, less given to vice and dissi- 
pation, than anywhere else under the flag 
of England, or in our own country. Yet 
two-thirds of the colored children, unless 
the records show differently in later 
years, are born out of wedlock. These 
seem conflicting statements, but the con- 
ditions of the days of slavery still exist, 
so far as such matters are concerned, and 
what would be vice under more en- 
lightenment is Nature hand in hand with 
Ignorance. Carl Schurz tells of seeing a 
“very respectable” white woman in the 
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Tennessee mountains, who had _ twelve 

children but no husband. 

By Inheritance is a charming story, 
told with a quaint insight into the man- 
ners and habits of the Arkansaw coun- 
try and is said by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson to come close to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in interest and in its dealing with 
the racial problem of the white and the 
black. It does not try to settle the ques- 
tions that arise; it is a text from which 
we may draw our own conclusions and 
preach our own sermon. Octave Thanet 
does not preach, and the careless reader 
can enjoy her story to the fullest extent. 
If there is no answer forthcoming for all 
the queries of the thoughtful reader, he 
should remember the Lady and the Tiger, 
and realize that there are some questions 
that may never be solved. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
* * . * 

THe DANGER Trait. By James Oliver 
Curwood. The Bobhs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

This is an excellent story of the great 
lone land adjacent to Hudson’s Bay. A 
reader would readily surmise that Mr. 
Curwood had visited that country and 
drawn inspiration from the spirit said to 
continually hover over its silent, snow- 
covered barrens and forests. His descrip- 
tions of the region are wonderfully 
exact and his knowledge of the con- 
ditions, the men and the dogs to be found 
there has surely been gained from some- 
thing besides hearsay. 

Strange as it may seem, the book is 
essentially a thrilling love story, replete 
with dramatic situations peculiar to the 
region, and withal so fascinating that 
one wishes to finish it at a single sitting. 
In the closing chapters the author skil- 
fully accounts for the many mysterious 
incidents which have puzzled the reader. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Curwood 
secured the foundation for his book at 
some remote Post, where an occasional 
white woman is still regarded with awe 
and reverence. This remarkable adora- 
tion is well expressed in the following 
quoted lines from one of his characters, 
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Croisset—a half-breed who had sworn to 
avenge the murder of his beloved Factor 
and wife: 

‘Ours was the happiest Post in all this great 
North Land, M’sieu,’’ continued Croisset, after 
a moment’s pause. ‘‘ And it was all because of 
this woman and the man—but mostly because . 
of the woman. And when little Meleese came— 
she was the first white girl baby that any of us 
had ever seen—our love for these two became 
something that I fear was almost a sacrilege to 
our dear Lady of God. Perhaps you cannot un- 
derstand such a love, M’sieu? I know it cannot 
be understood down in that world which you call 
Civilization—for I have been there and have 
seen. We would have died for the little Meleese, 
and the other Meleese, her mother. And also, 
M’sieu, we would have killed our own brothers, 
had they as much as spoken a word against 
them or cast at the mother even as much as a 
look which was not the purest. That is how we 
loved her sixteen years ago this winter, M’sieu, 
and that is how we love her memory still.’’ 

CHARLES A. COOPER. 
* * * * 

Tue MAN HicuHer Up. By Henry Rus- 
sell Miller. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis; 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 
In this book Cupid has soot on his face 

and uses a club; he is of the Steel City 

type, motors instead of flying—thereby 
saving much time—and forgets the place 
where he left his rose wreaths and tiny 
bow and arrows of ancient days. It isa 
book that on the sound principle of the 
attractive effect of contraries will interest 
the man who is in the mountains or by 
the great lakes or on the quiet shores 
of the greater seas. One does not care 
to see Old Homestead plays amid the 
scenes of his barefoot, farm-boy days. 

Their charm is most felt where it is but 

a step to the whirl of city life, the wan- 

derer’s homeless streets, and the moil of 

the cruel maelstrom of a hurrying host, 

as greedy and practically as cruel as a 

spring-time band of prairie wolves. In 

Mr. Miller’s work there is the ring of 

steel upon steel, the reek of sulphur 

smoke, the restless ebb'and tide of prac- 
tical politics in a municipality where only 
the Man Higher Up can realize the win- 
ning power of personal endurance, 


prowess and physical strength. 
Thé book will not appeal to sundry 
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1 Du Pont Powder 
2 Game 
3 A full Game Sack 
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Just The Mitten You 
Need For Roughing It 


If you're going to hunt or 
rough it during the cold weath- 
er months, the warmth of a mit- 
ten is almost a necessary pro- 
tection against the frost and 
the biting winds, ThisGRIN- 
NELL ONE FINGERED MIT- 
TEN is lined with Eiderdown 
Wool and warm as toast, but 
gives full freedom of your 
trigger finger. The 


GRINNELL 


One Fingered 


MITTEN 


is made of soft, but tough andlong- 
wearing ‘‘Reindeere’’or Colt-skin, 
Will always remain soft and pli- 
able, even after wetting. he 
warmly knit elastic wrist keeps 
out the cold and wind and permits 
mitten to be pulled on or off in a 
hurry. 

See these mittens at your deal- 
ers. If he will not supply you, 
we'll send you a pair on approval, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price; 
**Reindeere ” $1.75, Indian Tan 
Colt $2.00, Black Colt $2..25 In writing, state size, leather pre- 
ferred and dealer's name. Samples of leather mailed on request. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Company 
108 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IA. 


Originators and Patentees of Ventilated and “Rist-Fit"’ Gloves 











Steel =i Taking Rods 


Somewhere the sun is always shining—and the 
fish are always biting. Go and find them with a 
‘BRISTOL.” There is a special “BRISTOL,” 
peculiarly and distinctively adapted to each kind 
of fishing. Fit your TOL” to your fish and 
you will come home with the fish and a reputation. 
The season is open all fall and winter in many 
places for bass, pike, pickerel, perch, crappie, 
muskie, carp, tarpon, tuna and dozens of other 
good ones. Go after them and get areal rest. In- 
sist on having a steel rod with the * BRISTOL” 
trade-mark on the handle. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
82 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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political and judicial demagogues who 
have come into prominence in our West- 
ern States of late years. For Mr. Miller 
recognizes what the hysterical reformer 
has not learned, cannot learn—namely, 
that corporations must fight fire with 
fire, and meet one sort of bribery with 
another. It is a matter of survival, and 
in most cases the survival of the corpora- 
tion touches the welfare of thousands of 
stockholders of all degrees. When the 
question of annulling the charter of the 
Broadway Surface Railway was under 
discussion in Albany, it was shown that 
the bonds‘of the Company were largely 
taken and held by Savings and Trust in- 
stitutions, as securities for the interests 
of widows and orphans and men beyond 
their working days. The bribery of the 
Aldermen, with $2,000,000, did not war- 
rant the sacrifice of those who based their 
faith upon the great seal of the great city 
of New York. In Denver, as in other 
cities, there has lately been waged a re- 
lentless warfare upon the corporations 
whose first work was hailed with the 
flare of trumpets, banquets and civic 
honors. Now the paid servants of the 
same interests, grown fat themselves; 
fight their former employers for the sake 
of winning high places through the votes 
of the readers of the yellow journals. 
Four years ago one of these yellow jour- 
' nals demanded of the Republican State 
Committee $10,000 as the price of sup- 
port of the ticket during the last ten days 
of the campaign, The money was paid, 
not for the possession of the honors at 
the Capitol, but because the very exist- 
ence of great corporations was at stake. 
But, at regular intervals, the same paper 
has much to say about the rottenness of 
our political methods. 

In “The Man Higher Up” is con- 
densed what the author has learned in the 
recent campaign in Allegheny City. As 
a public speaker he knows his men, and 
out of it all stands forth the recognition 
of the fact that the ward politician be- 
comes a different man when he reaches 
the Governor’s chair; as he goes- up- 
wards, he feels the influence of his new 
associates, breathes a pure air, and sur- 
veys from a higher place what before 
was indistinctly seen from the depths. 
The power of the Boss is shown in the 
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story, also the good that even exists in 
his domains. Perhaps the salient feature 
of the book is its branding of political 
treachery and ingratitude, and the pitiful 
whinings of the party Judases awake no 
sympathy in the author’s soul. It has 
been said that the most radical reformers 
are turncoats; the most strenuous evan- 
gelists veneered sinners; and the leaders 
in temperance warfares, former sots. 
However unjust this may be, it is true 
enough to admit heated and weighty dis- 
cussion, and the party Judas has but for 
a fleeting hour a moment of consideration 
from his fellow creatures. Bob McAdoo 
was a man that staid by his friends, car- 
ried them with him as he reached a 
higher plane, and by his very stubborn- 
ness attracted the woman whose interests 
and associations were always in oppo- 
sition to his ambitions. In the part that 
Cupid plays, we recognize the work of 
the author at its best; for he weaves the 
romance of the rising politician and the 
daughter of The Interests with sturdy 
blows of the before-mentioned club. 
There is no playing of the guitar under 
flowery balconies, nor drifting under 
dreamy skies; the roar of the mills is 
heard in all the shifting of scenery, and 
we seem to stand again where the city 
throbs like the heart of a mighty com- 
monwealth, and the watch-fires of a thou- 
sand industries are reflected in the waters 
of three great confluent highways of 
trade. We do not need to be told that 
the Steel City has another name: it is so 
well recognized that among the vital or- 
gans of the Keystone State the Steel City 
is the heart, while the City of Brotherly 
Love is, we may say, the liver, that the 
reader will not go wrong in getting his 
bearings. 

We recently avoided the review of a 
book from the same publishers, because 
we could not speak well of the work of 
an author who mentioned Reginald 
Heber’s From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains as a Presbyterian hymn, and who 
peopled the jungles of Africa with tigers. 
People ought to write about things they 
know, and we like “The Man Higher 
Up,” because it is written with due ac- 
ceptance of this principle, without which 
no lasting success is reached. 

CHarces F, ALLEN. 
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‘It is absolutely impossible to discharge a 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun 


before it is closed. 
The illustration which follows conclusively proves this fact.. 














Shows the gun with hammer accidentally released before 
the locking block (23) isin place. The rear end of the slide 
(44) is controlled by the operating handle and is the last part 
of the sliding mechanism to move forward into place. Until 
it is pulled all the way forward, locking the locking block (23) 
it absolutely blocks the progress of the hammer (19). The 
hammer, even though accidentally released. by the trigger, 
cannot fire the gun, because the hammer cannot touch the 
firing pin (16) until the sliding operation is completed. 











Ask your Dealer to show you a Send for ‘‘ How to Shoot Well’’ 


and our 160 Page Illustrated Cata- 
STEVENS REPEATING SHOTGUN. log. These books will make you a 


INSIST ON STEVENS. Better Shot. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


“The Factory of Precision” 
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MORE ABOUT RAW HIDE CREEK. 


The eastern boundary of Nebraska is the Mis- 
souri River. Omaha is nearly central on the east- 
ern boundary. Fremont, in the southeast corner 
of Dodge County, is 46 miles north by west of 
Omaha. Raw Hide Creek has its rise in Dodge 
County; flows past and near Fremont on the north; 
then turns and runs nearly parallel with the Elk- 
horn River; passes through the southeast corner of 
Dodge County, and finally discharges its waters 
into the Elkhorn in the northwest corner of 
Douglas County, a little north by west of and 
about 35 miles from Omaha, and near but west 
of Elkhorn City, the first trading post established 
west of Omaha on the California Trail. After 
passing Fremont, and when a few miles east of 
that town, Raw Hide Creek sinks and rises, form- 
ing a chain of ponds to near its mouth. And it 
was at one of these ponds, near its mouth, a short 
distance north of the Union Pacific and on the 
west side of the Elkhorn River, where the foolish 
young man (a 16-year-old boy, tradition says) shot 
the squaw. She was a Pawnee and not a Snake 
Indian. There never has been a Snake Indian in 
Nebraska as far back as any white man can remem- 
ber. There were Omahas, Otoes, Pawnees, Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas and probably other 
tribes, but no Snakes. 

I write thus explicitly, in answer to the article 
by that prince of writers, Basil C. d’Easum, in the 
October Sports AFIELD. If his old-timer was 
present when the squaw was shot, he seems to have 
a very vague understanding of the location of 
Raw Hide Creek as well as of the various tribes 
of Indians that inhabited Nebraska at the time 
of the California emigration. 

The Mormons were the first emigrants to cross 
Nebraska from east to west—in 1847—and there 
never was a Fort Hall near Raw Hide Creek. There 
was a Fort Calhoun 16 miles north of Omaha, on 
the Missouri River, and about the same distance 
from the scene of the murder that Omaha is. I 
have lived nearly all my life in the county where 
the murder was committed. In 1848 (when I was 
6 years old) my father moved into Harrison 
County, Iowa, about 5 miles north of where the 
murder took place. In 1862 (when on my way to 
Denver from Omaha) the train I was with made 
camp near the pond, and a man who lived nearby 
told us of the murder and showed us the log the 
squaw was sitting on when shot. It was in good 
preservation then. It was a drift log that had 
been cast on the bank of the pond by the Elkhorn 
flood. Afterwards—from 1867 to 1876—I hunted 
and trapped the Raw Hide ponds, and when I saw 
the log the last time it was a heap of rotten wood. 
The squaw was not digging camas roots, although 
a species of camas or tuber bearing flag grows in 
the ponds. 

Tradition says that the squaw was sitting on the 
log, fishing, when shot, and that the Pawnees 
forced the emigrants to deliver the boy to them 
and then made them look on while they (the In- 
dians) skinned him alive. I don’t remember the 


precise details, but I think the histories of Dodge 
and Douglas Counties will furnish them. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


ABNER S. CHASE. 





AFIELD. 
VERMONT NOTES. 





THE frosts have come; the leaves have turned 
to beautiful colors and fallen to the ground; the 
weather is clear, the air bracing, and Vermont’s 
sportsmen are roaming the hills and woodlands. 
The frequent bark of their guns tells that they are 
meeting with success. Gray squirrels have not been 
so plentiful for several years. It is an easy matter 
to get the full quota (5 to the man) in a half- 
day’s hunt. It’s good sport, too. Most of us use 
a light rifle for this sport and the squirrels have 
many chances. ‘Ruffed grouse are also more nu- 
merous than usual, but they are somewhat wild and 
not easily bagged. They furnish good sport, just 
the same—for not all of sport lies in bagging the 
game. 

* + * 

Foxes, raccoons, skunks and muskrats are our 
most abundant fur-bearers. Although it is a little 
early, the boys are already out with their skunk 
dogs. One who lives just across the street got 
three a few nights ago in less than an hour. 


* * * 


THE record big fish caught in this vicinity last 
season were as follows: Black bass, 4% Ibs.— 
Connecticut River. Lake trout, 11 lbs.—Harvey’s 
Pond. Wall-eyed pike, 5%4 Ibs. — Ticklenecked 
Pond. Dace, 4 lbs.—Ticklenecked Pond. 


* * - 


DEER are scarce in these parts. The act which 
was passed two years ago, allowing the killing of 
does, was unwise. These does had become tame 
with protection and were shot like cattle in a pas- 
ture. Several fawns were also shot, but the law 
is so indefinite that no measures could be taken 
to prosecute the hunters. 


* - * 


I HAVE not yet had much time to spend in the 
field, but before this is in the hands of the Sports 
Afield Family, I will have begun a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion which I shall devote entirely to hunting and 
trapping. My old dog, Skip, is still able to tree 
partridges and squirrels and sometimes a coon. 
After the ground freezes to interfere with trap 
setting, I shall go out for foxes with a pair of 
foxhound pups which my old friend, the Doctor, 
sent up last spring. They are a likely looking pair 
and I anticipate good sport. About Thanksgiving 
time I shall probably take a trip to Northern New 
Hampshire and spend a few days tracking deer on 
the snow. I intend to have just a splendid time 
through the whole of the six weeks; but, after all, 
isn’t a whole lot of the pleasure in the planning? 
Well, not all of it, I guess. 

’ W. Dustin WHITE. 
See vee 


W. D. Stannard of Chicago made a straight 
score of 201 on September 25 and 26, in a tourna- 
ment at Poplar Springs, Ind. Mr. Stannard shot 
his L. C. Smith gun, equipped with the famous 
Hunter one trigger and automatic ejecter. Mighty 


‘good work for both gun and man! 
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rainsNerves 


require special Food for their 
nourishment because they are 
the most highly "specialized" 
organs of the body. 


The Food required by Nature 
for rebuilding Brain and Nerve 


Cells is found in 


rape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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SPORTS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





ScHOVERLING, Daty & GaLEs, 304 Broadway, 
N. Y. City—one of the most reliable sportsmen’s 
supply houses in North America—write us that 
their 1910 Catalogue is now ready for distribution. 
In spite of the fact that this handsome book of 
320 pages requires nine cents postage, Manager 
T. W. Stake writes that a copy will be sent to any 
sportsman, on receipt of request mentioning Sports 
ArreLp. It is an encyclopedia of information on 
shooting, camping, tennis, golf, fencing, baseball, 
gymnasium and photographic supplies. The Fish- 
ing Tackle Catalogue (issued separately) is only 
sent on receipt of special request. 


* * * 


OnE of the handiest little implements that has 
ever been devised for the shooter’s benefit is the 
Ideal Broken Shell Extractor. A broken shell in a 
rifle is a bad break. Modern ammunition is well 
made, but with high-pressure powders the shells do 
break, and if you have nothing with you to extract 
the shell, your rifle becomes a club. With this little 
tool any broken shell can be instantly removed. It 
is inserted into the chamber, the same as a cart- 
ridge, and when extracted it invariably pulls out 
and is ejected with the piece of broken shell, just 





IDEAL i 


BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR 








like an empty shell. If you go into the woods after 
large or dangerous game, carry one of these in 
your pocket and you can feel safe. A circular will 
be sent any of our readers who will write to the 
Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
* * om 

‘*THE first day of the open season (Oct. 1) we 
loaned a pair of rabbit dogs to our head checkerer 
and boss stocker,’’ writes the Secretary of the 
Ithaca Gyn Co., ‘‘and they started out for gray 
rabbits, which are very plentiful hereabouts. All 
went well for an hour and three Bunnies were 
bagged; but the fourth took to the bushes and 
bothered dogs and men for a half-hour, when the 
man who checkers our gun stocks cut loose with a 
20-bore. He missed the rabbit, but touched up the 
legs of the gun stocker, who was about 50 yards 
away. Now the checkerer says he has looked the 
game laws over and can find no Closed season on 
Dutchmen: therefore, he had a right to shoot one 
at any time. He also claims the right to take 
Dutchmen with set lines, gill nets or any other con- 
trivance. It is a long question, and we would like 
some expert advice on the subject.’’ 


— 
> 


CONCERNING THE 20-BORE SHOTGUN. 


Having noticed a marked interest in the effect- 
iveness of the light-weight 20-gauge shotgun 
among sportsmen in all parts of the country— 
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North and South, East and West—we are pleased 
to reprint the following from a circular entitled 
Small Bore Guns—just issued by the Messrs. 
Parker Brothers of Meriden, Conn. After describ- 
ing what a 20-gauge can and cannot be expected 
to do, the circular in question says: 

‘*TIt is quite apparent, therefore, that the gauge 
of the gun does not operate against the shooter 
by handicapping him in his shooting, because, by 
having his 20-gauge built and bored according to 
his special requirements, he can be supplied with a 
highly serviceable weapon, whether he use it at 
quail when shooting from 15 to 25 yards, or at 
snipe up to 40 yards; although of course no gun, 
whatever its calibre, can be expected to do its best 
work at minimum and maximum ranges. So, to be 
prepared for any emergency, either two pairs of 
barrels have to be used, or else an all-around gun, 
with one barrel cylinder and the other full choke, 
will be found to answer almost any purpose. A 
very light gun of its gauge can never be recom- 
mended, because, if loaded to the full capacity of 
its calibre, it is sure to give a great deal of recoil 
—always disastrous to good shooting and generally 
accountable for more bad shooting than all other 
causes combined. These remarks apply to guns of 
all calibres. Allowing this to be a ‘fact, we will 
place the 20-gauge required for actual service at 
between 5% to 5% pounds as its minimum weight, 
and if it is to be used with 2% drams bulk nitro 
powder and % ounces shot, then 6 to 64 pounds 
will always make a more pleasant arm to shoot, 
and still be light enough to be carried, day in and 
day out, without undue fatigue. 

‘*Regarding the length of barrels a 20-gauge 
should have, that is merely a matter of individual 
choice; but the great preponderance of opinion 
leans towards 28 inches when most of the shooting 
is to be done in thickets and cover, and applies 
particularly to quail, woodcock and ruffed grouse 
shooting. If, on the other hand, the gun is to be 
used principally on open prairies or marshes, at 
duck or grouse, or in fact any kind of game that 
is shot at in an open country, then 30 or even 32 
inch barrels, full choke, regulated to shoot as close 
as possible and chambered for long shells, should 
be used; for, while a long-barreled gun may not 
outshoot a shorter one to any marked degree, yet 
there is positively no doubt but what the former 
can be aligned much more accurately—more espe- 
cially at long range where most of the above kind 
of shooting is done. It may be said that when first 
the small-bore Parkers were introduced, many 
looked upon them with distrust and suspicion. 
These handy little 20 bores are fast becoming more 
universally used as their intrinsic value is better 
understood, and it is with the utmost confidence 
that we recommend them for all kinds of upland 
game shooting, basing our recommendation on a 
wide range of many years’ experience in gun mak- 
ing, backed by volumes of voluntary and unsolicited 
testimonials coming from our patrons, whose words 
of unstinted praise have strengthened our own con- 
victions that the term Old Reliable is just as ap- 
plicable to our 20 bores as it is to our guns of 
larger gauge.’’ 
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Many a mother depends 
upon the portable 
controlled heat of. the 


RFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


to raise the temperature of a bathroom 

in the morning while bathing her baby. 

She then raises the temperature of 

the bed-room or nursery to the same 

degree while getting the baby to bed. Whenshe gives 

the older children a warm bath and cold sponge in the 

evening, again she uses the heater if the bathroom is not warm enough. 


The trained nurse is always glad to see a Perfection Oil Heater in a 
home where she is called. She knows that if it is required, she can 
quickly raise the temperature of the sick room without annoyance to the 
patient of smoke or odor if there is a Perfection Oil Heater in the home. 

An indicator shows the amount of oil in the font. Filler-cap does not screw on; 
but is putin like a cork in a bottle, and is attached by a chain. An automatic. 
locking flame spreader prevents the wick from being turned high enough to 
smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back so that it can be cleaned in an instant. 

The burner body or gallery cannot become wedged, and can be unscrewed in an in- 
stant for rewicking. Finished in japan or nickel; strong, durable, well-made; built for 
service, and yet light and ornamental. Has a cool handle and a damper top. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Notice has been given all publishers that de- 
linquent subscribers cannot be carried through the 
mails, as has formerly been done, and the United 
States postal authorities have instructed publishers 
to take all delinquent subscribers from their lists. 
In order to conform to this ruling of the Post- 
office Department, the publishers of this paper are 
making an effort to bring all those on their sub- 
seription lists within the law. If you know that 
your subscription account is delinquent, kindly 
send a check for your account at once, as we de 
not want to drop your name from our list. 


ES ee 


SHOT WITH A .25-CALIBRE STEVENS. 


The 300-pound black bear here pictured was shot 
with a .25-calibre Stevens Ideal rifle by C. 8. Hoxie, 





near Chewelah, Washington. Mr. Hoxie is also 
shown in the photo, and the good shooting that he 
did proves both his ability as a marksman and the 


accuracy of Stevens Ideal rifles. Mr. Hoxie writes 
that he brought this bear to earth when at a dis- 
tance of fully 125 yards. 


FOR THE YOUNG HUNTER’S ATTENTION. 


The deer hunting season having opened in the 
Adirondacks, a number of sportsmen have gone 
there to take advantage of the presumed tameness 
of the deer for the first few days. Many deer will 
no doubt be killed, but it will not take them long 
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to become aware of the fact that the season has 
opened. With the killing of the deer is likely to 
come also the killing of some of the hunters. This, 
says Forest and Stream, is a natural result of the 
ambition of persons wholly without hunting experi- 
énce to use modern rifles in the woods. In the ex- 
citement of striving to kill a deer, such persons are 
likely to fire at some moving object which they 
suppose to be a deer, but which may be a man. In 
the United States the number of people each year 
shot in mistake for game probably exceeds all the 
whites killed by dangerous game in Africa. The 
warnings that he has read seem all to be forgotten 
by the inexperienced hunter in the excitement 
caused by the sight of some moving object which 
he supposes to be the hoped-for game. 

In the woods there is only one safe rule—never 
to fire at anything unless the hunter sees distinctly 
and certainly what it is that he aims at. The man 
who through his own carelessness and impetuosity 
kills or wounds a fellow-man must carry around 
with him for his whole life a burden of regret that 
he has assumed solely through his own heedlessness. 
Let the young hunter remember that the best hunt- 
ers are the most patient ones, and that there is 
usually plenty of time to learn just what it is that 
is moving in the distance. Let him remember that 
the rifles of today carry a long distance, and that 
in the older States the woods are likely to contain 
many hunters. This advice should be heeded in all 
the States east and north where deer hunters 
abound. The list of hunting accidents about to 
begin ought this year to be shorter than it has 
been in the past. 


> 





THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF IT. 


The editor of our pleasing Wisconsin contempo- 
rary, the Green Bay Review, looked forth upon the 
world with mirthful gaze the morning of Sept. 1, 
as witness: 

Thursday — September first —of this week the 
duck hunting season opened and the number of 
Green Bay sportsmen who went after the birds 
was legion. In the strictest sense of the term, 
‘*hunting ducks’’ must not to be construed as 
shooting ducks, but rather as searching for them 
with the more than likely result of being unable 
to find them. Again, hunting ducks by the ama- 
teur sportsman often narrows down to the humil- 
iating vocation of filling a serenely swimming de- 
coy (which has been patiently whittled out by Ed 
Thomas and carefully decorated as a canvasback) 
with shot, which is a crimé on the high seas of 
duckology scarcely to be forgiven. And yet they 
do say it’s fun hunting ducks, even though but few 
find them; and every time the boys see Dan Lucas 
going home with his fine bag of game, they hike 
out for another disappointment. Hunting ducks 
is a ‘‘gay life,’’? but most every one takes it out 
in the paraphernalia of the chase rather than in 
the game actually bagged. 











